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THE RELIGIOUS DILEMMA OF THE MODERN MAN 


By the modern man is meant, not every man of the present day 
or the average man, but the man who represents and embodies 
in himself the best ideals and tendencies of present-day life. 
Broadly speaking, he is characterized by a sense of the worth and 
the freedom of human personal life, by a spirit of brotherhood and 
democracy, by a conviction of the supremacy and centrality of 
the things of the spirit, and by a thirst for reality and confidence 
in the method of experience and criticism as he seeks to possess 
reality. Thus, in a word, he is a realist. While all these elements 
are not original with him, the combination is. 

But we refer to this simply as a starting-point for a brief treat- 
ment of another matter. The modern man can neither accept 
nor reject either orthodoxy or liberalism, or the new-old religion 
of monism. Why is this? In each of these movements in their 
official, partisan capacity, with which alone we are concerned, 
there is something that the modern man cannot get on with, and 
also something that he cannot get on without. And it is this 
situation which makes his religious life difficult for himself and 
often misunderstood by others. Sometimes he must forego the 
next to the best thing in the world, which is the fellowship of 
religious faith. Indeed, this fellowship is supreme human enjoy- 
ment, but enjoyment is not the best thing. Veraciousness is 
better, and on this account he must thread his own way among 
these various parties. 

What is there now that the modern man cannot accept in 
official and partisan orthodoxy? For one thing, there are its 
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dogmas which harmonize with only the ancient view of the world 
and of life and with the ecclesiastical supernaturalism of the 
Middle Ages. But it is not dogma even that is most offensive to 
the modern mind; it is the finishedness and fixedness of dogma, 
incongruous with a view of the world in which nothing is finished, 
and therefore nothing should be fixed. Even in the way orthodoxy 
presents the message of Jesus, there is something dogmatic in the 
bad sense of the word, giving that message the character of a 
religious law and demanding a specific conception of Jesus. For 
another thing, official orthodoxy has been so much concerned with 
the next world that it has seriously neglected the betterment of 
this. It has ever been too willing to identify itself with the ruling 
forces of this world—with money, might, monarchy, with political 
and social orders, while the gospel of the modern man seeks trans- 
formation of these orders, and triumph over the world of might 
by the world of right. Thus its devotion to the weak, the dis- 
inherited, and the belated elements of modern society falls far 
short of the ideals and enthusiasms with which the modern man is 
inspired. Still again—and this is perhaps the most serious criti- 
cism to be made here—orthodoxy has excluded the brother from 
his adequate and integral place in the gospel itself. God, the soul, 
the brother, these, in normal relationships making the kingdom of 
God, are the inalienable elements of our gospel. No one of these 
three as reality can be left out in its fulness and the gospel not be 
thereby structurally abridged. But too often ‘brother’ does not 
mean everyone who wears the human countenance, but only those 
who confess the orthodox faith. More serious still, as mysticism 
restricts itself to ‘‘God and the soul, the soul and God”’ and luxu- 
riates in its emotions, while the brother is not there; and as pietism 
indulges in its intimate feelings in the love of Christ, in the cross 
of Christ, in the wounds of Christ, while likewise forgetting the 
brother; so orthodoxy makes “sound doctrine” the center of 
Christianity, and in the interest of sound doctrine will mistreat, if 
not disown, the brother. This often leads to coolness instead of 
warmth, bitterness instead of good-will, oppression instead of 
freedom, division instead of union. It has ever been a fact that 
orthodoxy has violated Christian love and honorable controversy 
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in dealing with an opponent. Carnal weapons are used, such as 
misrepresentation, calumny, ridicule, and excommunication. It 
gives us no pleasure to recite these things but they indicate the 
elements in official and partisan orthodoxy which the modern man 
cannot endure. 

But for all these and such as these, which after all have to do 
mainly with form, the modern man is increasingly aware that he 
cannot live a life of strength and depth and consolation and joy, 
as he ought, without the content of orthodoxy. What is that 
content? ‘‘God was in Christ.”” God’s hand, God’s power, God’s 
world, God’s life and love; these were in Christ. The inner world 
of Jesus Christ is the essence of God and therefore reveals the char- 
acter of God and the attitude of God toward man. This is a truth 
which the orthodox dogma of the deity of Christ imperfectly formu- 
lated—a dogma, therefore, to be treated with due historical regard by 
the modern man, as, indeed, all dogmas should be. It is not enough 
for human need that Jesus should speak from the standpoint of time. 
The main thing is that Jesus Christ speaks toman from the standpoint 
of eternity. He is more than a great teacher, more than a religious 
genius and hero, more than a seeker after God, or a leader to God, 
and more even than Redeemer and Savior, as liberalism sometimes 
uses these words. He is not man’s way to God so much as God’s 
way to man. Jesus Christ is God manifest in the flesh; he is the 
revelation of the grace of God, and so the central message of 
orthodoxy is the forgiveness of sin through the mercy of God 
revealed in Christ. Thus it is because not simply the truth of man 
but the truth of God is reality in Christ that man’s deepest long- 
ing, longing for the knowledge of God, for the nearness of God, for 
the fellowship of God, finds its satisfaction in the Christ of God. 
The question as to man always becomes, in the end, the question 
as to God, and we shall yet see that even our modern social question 
ends in the religious question. “‘He that hath seen me hath seen 
the Father.” This is not a dogmatic theory but a fact. The life 
and death of Jesus Christ is the greatest fact of human history. 
In this fact we meet God both in his holiness and in his mercy 
in such a way that his holiness does not destroy us or his mercy 
condone our faults, but both redeem us and make us perfect as the 
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Father is perfect. This, and such as this, is the truth of orthodoxy, 
without which the deepest need of the human soul would find no 
adequate satisfaction. Without this truth we would not care to 
live at all. 

But what now is there in liberalism that the modern man cannot 
get on with? It is what is not there! Official and partisan 
liberalism does not do justice to the inexorable holiness of God 
which judges and condemns us, or to the divine agony over sin and 
ruin, or to the depth of the divine mercy and long-suffering by 
which we are saved. Jesus is relegated so exclusively to the king- 
dom of the human that the mystery of God in him is faded, if not 
lost. It must be admitted, indeed, that the liberal preaching of 
the divine man Jesus can make a great impression, especially if it 
be done with power and depth. Still its religious defect cannot 
remain hidden long. The modern man misses in the message of 
liberalism the tone for which he is most wistful and the glow for 
which the religious heart yearns most. If liberalism says that God 
was in Christ, still it is not the great God of holy earnestness and 
forgiving grace that is there, and so it is a truncated and mutilated 
Christianity. 

But for another thing, the judgment of liberalism with reference 
to the world and man is defective. It is too satisfied with the 
world as it is. Our gospel is concerned not so much with progress 
in civilization as with the overcoming of the world by faith, i.e., 
with the overcoming of its seduction, its deception, its transitori- 
ness, aye, its death even, so that in the face of the apparent finality 
of death the Phoenix of our hope may rise ever anew out of the 
ashes of our despair. We miss this element of triumph over the 
world in liberalism. The soul needs to mount aloft. It craves a 
world-transcending asylum from shipwreck and solitude, from 
battlefields and the extremities of death. In a word, liberalism 
lacks severity, transcendence, denial of the world, and therefore 
does not measure up to the boldness and radicalism of the gospel 
with reference to these matters. In short, liberalism is too super- 
ficial in its thought of God, of the soul, and of the world, to satisfy 
the modern man. 

But what is there now in liberalism that we cannot get on 
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without? It seeks to give up dogma yet to retain the best content 
of dogma. It seeks to find a modern form for old truths. It 
seeks also to bring the truth of Jesus into harmony with present- 
day thought and feeling. Especially does it impose on no one a 
law of faith, but allows the most diverse apprehension of Jesus 
Christ. And while, like orthodoxy, it lacks world-transforming 
power, it is yet trying to domesticate the kingdom of God in home 
and church and state. With all this, and such as this, the modern 
man finds himself in full accord. 

While it would be not wholly true, yet it would roughly point 
to the truth, were we to say that the modern man accepts the 
content of orthodoxy but rejects its form, rejects the content of 
liberalism, but accepts its form. He cannot live, as he ought, 
without the truth of orthodoxy or without the freedom of liberalism, 
but since truth is more precious than even freedom, did he have to 
strike a choice between the two he would espouse orthodoxy. 

The monistic religion remains, concerning which we have space 
for but a word. Both orthodoxy and liberalism go to Jesus and 
stop there, but monism proposes to replace and surpass Jesus, or, 
more strictly, it would keep Christ and discard Jesus. Only, the 
Christ of monism is idea or principle and not person. But ideas 
and principles are constructs of human heads and human hearts 
and cannot redeem. Only realities, only deeds, deeds of God in 
history at that, disclosures of God’s power and goodness can 
redeem a man. Our gospel is not system or law or idea, any more 
than it is dogma or institution. And our God is not the monistic 
unity of God and the world, or the laws of nature, or some substance 
or cause. In the end, it will be seen that the modern man can 
accept only a personal God who is Lord and Judge of the world. 
Again, monism preaches a new man, as the gospel does, but its 
new man is the superman of Friedrich Nietzsche and not the 
servant of Jesus Christ. 

But for all this, there are elements in this monistic religion that 
the modern man cannot dispense with. It is teaching us that 
God is not a God of the past only, but a living God of the present, 
so that we may live on every word that proceeds out of the mouth 
of God. Especially does it urge the important truth that religious 
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certitude is not dependent upon historical certainty. History that 
is mere history and not also a world of values can mean little for 
the man of today. This drawing of our spiritual possessions from 
fountains of living immediacy is a conviction which monism is 
urging most helpfully upon the modern world. 

Even such a brief outline as this of a great subject convinces 
one that the modern man must “‘try the spirits.’”’ Using essential 
elements of the orthodox, the liberal and the monistic parties, 
he must yet seek a new way. Because it is new he will blunder; 
he will be led off into by-ways, and his feet will bleed and his 
heart be sore; but he is sure that he is fulfilling his mission accord- 
ing to the logic of history itself, and that in the end it will be seen 
that orthodox, liberal, and monist alike must turn to that truth 
which the modern man sees is in Jesus Christ, not for himself alone, 
but for all the world. 
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THE MINISTER AND THE BOY 
I. THE CALL OF BOYHOOD 


ALLAN HOBEN 
The University of Chicago 


The Christian apologetic for today depends less upon the argu- 
ments of speculative theology and the findings of biblical science 
than upon sociological considerations. The church is dealing 
with a pragmatic public which insists upon knowing what this 
or that institution accomplishes for the common good. The deep 
and growing interest in social science, the crying needs that it 
lays bare, together with socialistic dreams of human warfare, com- 
pel Christian workers to pay more heed to the life that now is, 
since individualistic views of salvation in the world to come do not 
fully satisfy the modern consciousness. Hence the ministry is com- 
pelled more and more to address itself to the salvation of the com- 
munity and the nation after the fashion of the Hebrew prophets. 
Lines of distinction also between what is religious and what is secular 
in education and in all human intercourse have become irregular or 
dim; and the task of bringing mankind to fulness and perfection of 
life has become the task alike of the educator, the minister, the 
legislator, and the social worker. In fact, all who in any capacity 
put their hands to this noble undertaking are co-workers with him 
whose divine ideal was to be consummated in the Kingdom of God 
on earth. 

The ministry, therefore, is taking on a great variety of forms of 
service, and the pastor is overtaxed. The church, moreover, is slow 
to recognize the principle of the division of labor and to employ a 
sufficient number of paid officers. Only the pressing importance 
of work for boys can excuse one for suggesting another duty to 
the conscientious and overworked pastor. Already too much has 
been delegated to him alone. Every day his acknowledged obliga- 
tions outrun his time and strength, and he must choose but a few 
of the many duties ever pressing to be done. Yet there is no 
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phase of that larger social and educational conception of the 
pastor’s work that has in it more of promise than his ministry to 
boys. Whatever else must go, the boy must not be neglected. 

To answer this complex demand and the call of boyhood in 
particular the pastor must be a leader and an organizer. Other- 
wise, troubles and vicissitudes await him. In every field unused 
possibilities hasten the day of his departure. Idle persons who 
should have been led into worthy achievement for Christ and the 
church fall into critical gossip, and there soon follows another 
siege perilous for the minister’s freight-wracked furniture, another 
flitting experience for his homeless children, another proof of his 
wife’s heroic love, and another scar on his own bewildered heart. 

It is, indeed, difficult for the pastor to adopt a policy commen- 
surate with modern demands. He should lead, but on the other 
hand a very legitimate fear of being discredited through failure 
deters him; traditional methods hold the field; peace at any price 
and pleasurable satisfaction play a large part in church affairs; 
the adult, whose character is already formed, receives disproportion- 
ate attention; money for purposes of experimentation in church work 
is hard to get; everything points to moderation and the beaten 
path; and the way of the church is too often the way of least 
resistance. Small wonder if the minister sometimes capitulates 
to things as they are and resigns himself to the ecclesiastical tread- 
mill. It is with the hope of encouraging some to defy such a 
fate and more specifically to enlist them in work for boys that these 
articles are written. For it requires courage to be governed by 
the facts as they confront the intelligent pastor, to direct one’s 
effort where it is most needed and where it will, in the long run, 
produce the greatest and best results. To be sure, the adult needs 
the ministry of teaching, inspiration, correction, and comfort to 
fit him for daily living; but, as matters now stand, the chief sig- 
nificance of the adult lies in the use that can be made of him in 
winning the next generation for Christ. In so far as the adult 
membership may contribute to this it may lay claim to the best 
that the minister has. In so far as it regards his ministry as a 
means of personal pleasure, gratification, and religious luxury it is 
both an insult to him and an offense to his Master. 
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A successful ministry to boys, whether by the pastor himself 
or by those whom he shall inspire and guide, is fundamental in 
good pastoral work.’ Boys now at the age of twelve or fifteen 
will, in a score of years, manage the affairs of the world. All that 
has been accomplished—the inventions, the wealth, the experience 
in education and government, the vast industrial and commercial 
systems, the administration of justice, the concerns of religion— 
all will pass into their control; and they who, with the help of the 
girls of today, must administer the world’s affairs, are, or may be, 
in our hands now when their ideals are nascent and their whole 
natures in flux. Boys’ work, then, is not providing harmless 
amusement for a few troublesome youngsters; it is the natural 
way of capturing the modern world for Jesus Christ. It lays hold 
of life in the making, it creates the masters of tomorrow; and 
may pre-empt for the Kingdom of God the varied activities and 
startling conquests of our titanic age. Think of the great relay 
of untamed and unharnessed vigor, a new nation exultant in hope, 
undaunted as yet by the experiences that have halted the passing 
generation: what may they not accomplish? As significant as the 
awakening of China should the awakening of this new nation be 
to us. In each case the call for leadership is imperative, and the 
best ability is none too good. Dabblers and incompetent persons 
will work only havoc, whether in the Celestial Empire or in the 
equally potent Kingdom of Boyhood. The bookworm, of course, 
is unfit even if he could hear the call, and the nervous wreck is 
doomed even if he should hear it; but the fit man who hears and 
heeds may prevent no small amount of delinquency and misery, 
and may deliver many from moral and social insolvency. 

If a minister can do this work even indirectly he is happy, but 
if he can do it directly by virtue of his wholesome character, his 
genuine knowledge and love of boys, his athletic skill, and his una- 
bated zest for life, his lot is above that of kings and his reward above 
all earthly riches. 

Then, too, it is not alone the potential value of boys for the King- 
dom of God, and what the minister may do for them; but what may 
they not do for him? How fatal is the boy collective to all arti- 
ficiality, sanctimony, weakness, make-believe, and jointless dig- 
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nity and how prone is the ministry to these psychological and 
semi-physical pests! For owing to the demands of the pulpit 
and of private and social intercourse, the minister finds it necessary 
to talk more than most men. He must also theorize extensively 
because of the very nature of theological discipline. Moreover, 
he is occupied particularly with those affairs of the inner life which 
are as intangible as they are important. His relation with people 
is largely a Sunday relation, or at any rate a religious one, and he 
meets them on the pacific side. Very naturally they reveal to 
him their best selves, and, true to Christian charity and training, 
he sees the best in everyone. If the women of his parish receive 
more than their proper share of attention the situation is pro- 
portionately worse. It follows that the minister needs the most 
wholesome contact with stern reality in order to offset the subtle 
drift toward a remote, theoretical, or sentimental world. In this 
respect commercial life is more favorable to naturalness and 
virility; while a fair amount of manual labor is conducive to sanity, 
mental poise, and sound judgment as to the facts of life. The 
minister must have an elemental knowledge of and respect for 
objective reality; and he must know human nature. 

Now among all the broad and rich human contacts that can 
put the minister in touch with vital realities there is none so elec- 
tric, so near to revelation as the boy. Collectively he is frank to the 
point of cruelty, and as elemental as a savage. Confronted alone 
and by the minister, who is not as yet his chum, he reveals nothing 
but the minister’s helplessness. Taken in company with his com- 
panions and in his plays he is a veritable searchlight laying bare 
those manly and ante-professional qualities which must underlie 
an efficient ministry. Later life, indeed, wears the mask, praises 
dry sermons, smiles when bored, and takes careful precautions 
against spontaneity and the indiscretions of unvarnished truth; 
but the boy among his fellows and on his own ground represents the 
normal and unfettered reaction of the human heart to a given 
personality. The minister may be profoundly benefited by know- 
ing and heeding the frank estimate of a “bunch” of boys. They 
are the advance agents of the final judgment; they will find the 
essential man. May it not be with him as with Kipling’s Tomlin- 
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son, who, under the examination of both “Peter”? and the “little 
devils,’ was unable to qualify for admission either to heaven 
or hell: 
And back they came with the tattered Thing, as children after 
play, 
And they said: “The soul that he got from God he has bartered 
clean away. 
We have threshed a stook of print and book, and winnowed a 
chattering wind 
And many a soul wherefrom he stole, but his we cannot find: 
We have handled him, we have dandled him, we have seared 
him to the bone, 
And sure if tooth and nail show truth he has no soul of his own.”’ 


Fortunately, however, ministerial professionalism is on the 
wane. Protestantism, in its more democratic forms, rates the 
man more and the office less, and present-day tests of practical 
efficiency are adverse to empty titles and pious assumption. To be 
“Reverend”? means such character and deeds as compel reverence 
and not the mere “laying on of hands.’’ Work with boys discovers 
this basis, for there is no place for the holy tone in such work, 
nor for the strained and vapid quotation of Scripture, no place 
for excessively feminine virtues, nor for the professional hand-shake 
and the habitual inquiry after the family’s health. In a very real 
sense many a minister can be saved by the boys; he can be saved 
from that invidious classification of adult society into “men, 
women, and ministers” which is credited to the sharp insight of 
George Eliot. 

Then, too, the minister is in need of a touch of humor in his 
work. The sadness of human failure and loss, the insuperable 
difficulties of his task, the combined woes of his parish, the decorum 
and seriousness of pulpit work—all operate to dry up the healthy 
spring of humor that bubbled up and overran in his boyhood days. 
What health there is in a laugh, what good-natured endurance in the 
man whose humor enables him to “side-step” disastrous and unneces- 
sary encounters and to love people none the less, even when they pro- 
voke inward merriment. The boys’ pastor will certainly take life 
seriously, but he cannot take it somberly. Somewhere in his kind, 
honest eye there is a glimmer, a blessed survival of his own boyhood. 
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So, being ministered to by the comradeship of boys, he retains 
his sense of fun, fights on in good humor, detects and saves himself 
on the verge of pious caricature and solemn pathos; knows how 
to meet important committees on microscopic reforms as well as 
self-appointed theological inquisitors and all the insistent cranks 
that waylay a busy pastor. Life cannot grow stale; and by letting 
the boys lead him forth by the streams of living water and into the 
whispering woods he catches again the wild charm of that all- 
possible past: the smell of the campfire, the joyous freedom and 
good health of God’s great out-of-doors. Genius and success in life 
depend largely upon retaining the boyish quality of enthusiastic 
abandon to one’s cause, the hearty release of one’s entire energy 
in a given pursuit, and the conviction that the world is ever new 
and all things possible. The thing in men that defies failure is the 
original boy, and ‘‘no man is really a man who has lost out of him 
all the boy.” 

The boy may also be a very practical helper in the pastor’s 
work. In every community there are some homes in which the 
pastor finds it almost impossible to create a welcome for himself. 
Misconceptions of long standing, anti-church sentiments, old 
grievances block the way. But if in such a home there is a boy 
whose loyalty the pastor has won through association in the boys’ 
club, at play, in camp—anywhere and anyhow—his eager hand will 
open both home and parental hearts to the wholesome friendship 
and kindly counsel of the minister of Christ. When the boy’s 
welfare is at stake how many prejudices fade away! The reliable 
sentiment of fathers and mothers dictates that he who takes time to 
know and help their boy is of all persons a guest to be welcomed and 
honored, and withal, a practical interpreter of Christianity. The 
pastor whose advance agent is a boy has gracious passport into the 
homes where he is most needed. He has a friend at court. His cause 
is almost won before he has uttered one syllable of a formal plea. 

Further, it must be apparent to all intelligent observers that 
the churches in most communities are in need of a more visible 
social sanction for their existence. In the thought of many they 
are expensive and over-numerous institutions detached from the 
actual community life and needs. Boys’ work constitutes one 
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visible strand of connection with the live needs of the neighbor- 
hood; and, human nature being what it is, this tangible ministry 
is essential to the formation of a just popular estimate of the 
church and the ministry. Talk is easy and the market is always 
overstocked. The shortage is in deeds, and the doubtful commu- 
nity is saying to the minister, ‘What do you do?” It is well if 
among other things of almost equal importance he can reply, 
“We are saving your boys from vice and low ideals, from broken 
health and ruined or useless lives, by providing for wholesome 
self-expression under clean and inspiring auspices. The Corban 
of false sanctity has been removed; our plant and our men are 
here to promote human welfare in every legitimate way.” Boys’ 
work affords a concrete social sanction that has in it a wealth of 
sentiment and far-reaching implications. 

Closely allied with this is the help that the boy renders as an 
advertiser. The boy is a tremendous promoter of his uppermost 
interest; and, while boys’ work must not be exploited for cheap 
and unworthy advertising purposes but solely for the good of the 
boy himself, the fact remains that the boy is an enterprising pub- 
licity bureau. The minister who gives the boy his due of love, 
service, and friendship will unwittingly secure more and better 
publicity than his more scholastic and less human brother. In the 
home and at school, here, there, and everywhere, these unrivaled 
enthusiasts sound the praises of the institution and the man. 
Others of their own kind are interested and reluctant adults are 
finally drawn into the current. The man or church that is doing 
a real work for boys is as a city set on a hill. 

The pastor needs the boys because his task is to enlist and train 
the Christians and churchmen of the future. These should be 
more efficient and devoted than those of the present, and should 
reckon among their dearest memories the early joyous associations 
formed within the church. Many thoughtful ministers are per- 
plexed by the alienation of wage-earners from the church; but 
what could not be accomplished in the betterment of this con- 
dition if for one generation the churches would bend their utmost 
devotion and wisdom to maintaining institutions that would be 
worth while for all the boys of the community? A boy genuinely 
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interested and properly treated is not going to turn his back upon 
the institution or the man who has given him the most wholesome 
enjoyment and the deepest impressions of his life. The reason 
why the church does not get and hold the boy of the wage-earner, 
or any other boy, is because it stupidly ignores him, his primary 
interests, and his essential nature; or goes to the extreme bother 
of making itself an insufferable bore. 

The reflex influence of boys’ work upon the church herself should 
not be ignored. Here is a great plant moldering away almost 
in silence. Not to mention the auditorium, even the Sunday- 
school quarters and lecture-room are very little used, and this 
in communities trained to sharp economic insight and insisting 
already that the public-school buildings be made to serve the people 
both day and night and in social as well as educational lines. The 
basement is perhaps the most vulnerable point in the armor of 
exclusive sanctity that incases the church. Here, if anywhere, 
organized church work for boys may be tolerated. Whenever 
it is, lights begin to shine from the basement window several even- 
ings a week, a noisy enthusiasm echoes through the ghostly spaces 
above, in a literal and figurative sense cobwebs are brushed 
away. The stir is soon felt by the whole church. A sense of 
usefulness and self-confidence begins to possess the minds of the 
members. Things are doing; and the dignity and desirability 
of having some part in an institution where things are doing i a 
the members and attracts non-members. 

It will be a sad day for the pastor and the church when they 
agree to delegate to any other institution all organized work for 
boys and especially those features which the boys themselves 
most enjoy. The ideal ministry to boyhood must not be central- 
ized away from the church nor taken altogether out of the hands 
of the pastor. There is no place where the work can be done in a 
more personal way, and with less danger of subordinating the 
interests of the individual boy to mammoth institutional machinery 
and ambition, than in the church. The numerous small groups 
in the multitude of churches afford unequaled opportunity for 
intimate friendship, which was pre-eminently the method of Jesus, 
and the full play of a man’s influence upon boy character. 
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The pastor who abdicates, and whose church is but a foraging 
ground for other institutions which present a magnificent exhibit 
of social service, may, indeed, be a good man, but he is canceling the 
charter of the church of tomorrow. It is at best a close question 
as to how the church will emerge from her present probation, and 
the pastor should be wise enough to reckon with the estimate in 
which the community and the boy hold him and the organization 
that he serves. And if he wants business men of the future who 
will respect and support the church, laboring men who will love and 
attend the church, professional men who will believe in and serve 
an efficient church, he must get the boys who are to be business 
men, wage-earners, and professional men, and he must hold them. 

If he is concerned that there should be strong, capable men to 
take up the burden of church leadership in the future let him create 
such leadership in his own spiritual image from tke plastic idealism 
of boyhood. Let the hero-worship age, without a word of compul- 
sion or advice, make its choice with him present as a sample of 
what the minister can be, and tomorrow there will be no lack of 
virile high-class men in pulpit and parish. As a rule the ideals 
that carry men into the ministry are born, not in Jater youth nor 
in maturity, but in the period covered by the early high-school 
years; and the future leadership of the church is secure if the right 
kind of ministers mingle with boys of that age on terms of unaffected 
friendship and wholesome community of interest. 

Then too there are the riches of memory and gratitude that 
bulk so large in a true pastor’s reward. If in the years to come the 
minister wishes to warm his heart in the glow of happy memories 
and undying gratitude, let him invest his present energy in the 
service of boys. If the minister could but realize the vast sig- 
nificance of such work, if he could feel the lure of those untold 
values so as to have, in a legitimate way, the thrill that gamblers 
feel, if he could but know that he is swinging incipient forces of 
commanding personality into their orbits, directing destiny for 
the individual, predetermining for righteousness great decisions 
of the future, laying hold of the very kingdoms of this world for 
Christ, he surely would never again bemean himself in his own 
thought nor discount his peerless calling. 
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To be sure, there are certain satisfactions that a minister may 
lose all too quickly in these days. The spell of his eloquence may 
soon pass; the undivided love of all the people is no permanent 
tenure of him who speaks the truth even in love; speedy dissatis- 
faction and unbridled criticism are, alas, too often the practice 
of church democracy; but that man who has won the love of boys 
has thrown about himself a bodyguard whose loyalty will outmatch 
every foe. 

In the hour of reaction from intense and unrewarded toil the 
empty chambers of the preacher’s soul may echo in bitterness the 
harsh misanthropy of a scheming world. Then it is that he needs 
the boys, the undismayed defenders of his faith. Let him name 
their names until] the ague goes out of his heart and the warm 
compassion of the Man of Galilee returns. To be a hero and an 
ideal in the estimate of anyone is indeed a great call to the best that 
isin us; and when the minister, in the dark day or the bright, hears 
the acclaim of his bodyguard let him believe that it is the call of 
God to manhood that has the triple strength of faith, hope, and 
love. 

All of this and much more they surely can and will do for him, and 
if the pastor who thinks that he has no field or who is getting a bit 
weary or professional in the routine ministry to unromantic middle 
life could but behold within his parish, however small, this very 
essence of vital reality, this allurement of unbounded possibility, 
this challenge of a lively paganism, and this greatest single oppor- 
tunity to bring in the Kingdom of God, he would, in the very 
discovery of the boy and his significance, re-create himself into a 
more useful, happy, and genuine man. Is it not better to find new 
values in the old field than to pursue superficial values in a 
succession of new fields ? 
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THE METHODS OF REFORMATION INTERPRETERS 
OF THE BIBLE 


PRESERVED SMITH, PH.D. 
Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 


The prevalent idea that the Reformation was, above all things, 
a change in men’s attitude toward the Bible, is, like most popular 
conceptions, roughly correct. Stated too broadly, indeed, the 
proposition, recently made by a historian of German literature, 
that “Luther substituted bibliolatry for ecclesiolatry,”” becomes 
a caricature of the exact truth. Nevertheless it is indisputable 
that one very important aspect of the Lutheran revolt is the change 
in the way in which the Reformers regarded Holy Scripture and 
in their methods of interpretation. 

For five hundred years before that time the schoolmen had been 
busy weaving around the letter of the Bible a mass of exegesis which 
has never been equaled for ignorant complexity and barren inge- 
nuity. Entirely destitute of historic imagination or information, 
even of the necessary grammatical and linguistic knowledge, thev 
twisted the text into a large variety of allegorical meanings. 
Nicholas de Lyra, one of the most sensible of them, thought that 
each word should be expounded in four several senses: the literal, 
the moral, the allegoric, and the anagogic.* 

A new point of view was bound to come with the revival of the 
enthusiasm for the classics and especially for Greek. The scholars 
of the Renaissance recoiled in horror from the barren subtleties 
of the scholastics, whom they ridiculed in every possible way. One 
of the first to apply the new learning to the exegesis of Scripture 
was Lorenzo Valla, an original and acute but by no means reverent 
scholar of the early fifteenth century. His chief delight was to 
point out the absurdities of the monkish theologians. Having 

t “Tittera gesta docet, quod credas allegoria, 
Moralis quod agas, quo tendis anagogia.”’ 
235 
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given a hard blow to the temporal power of the papacy in expos- 
ing the Donation of Constantine as a forgery, he determined to do 
the same for the current theology by pointing out the numerous 
inaccuracies in the Latin Vulgate, then always considered, as it was 
later officially declared to be, the authentic form of the Scriptures. 
With three Greek and three Latin manuscripts in hand, Valla 
easily showed how many mistakes had been made by the trans- 
lators? and demonstrated, to his own satisfaction at least, that they 
knew neither Greek nor good Latin, nor history, nor even theology. 
In many points he corrected both the readings and the style of the 
work. 

Valla’s Notes were in advance of the time, and remained for 
many years almost unnoticed, until they came into the hands of 
a greater scholar, Desiderius Erasmus, the precursor of the 
Reformation. Erasmus found the manuscript in the Abbey of 
Parc, near Louvain, and thought it so much superior to Lyra and 
the old interpreters, that, though not without some qualms on 
account of the bad reputation of the author for impiety, he at once 
edited it (1505). It may have been this work that turned his 
attention to the need of a fresh translation of the New Testament, 
or it may have been the influence of his friend Colet, an eager 
student of the Bible, that decided him to perform this task. He 
completed it during the year he spent in England (1505-6), but 
laid aside the work during his visit to Italy. After his return 
(1509) he endeavored to get the work published, but was discour- 
aged by a high ecclesiastic, and it was not until 1519, when 
he brought out a second edition of the New Testament, that he 
ventured to insert his own version. In the first edition, 1516, 
he used a translation differing but slightly from the Vulgate, and 
made his very substantial corrections and suggestions in the Notes 
(Annotationes) which were published, not, as later, at the foot of 
the text, but in a separate volume. 

The appearance of the Novum instrumentum, as Erasmus called 
it, in March, 1516, marks an era in the interpretation of the Bible. 

? Jerome merely revised a previous version. 


3 J. Bludau, Die beiden ersten Erasmus-Ausgaben des Neuen Testaments (1902); 
P. S. Allen, Opus Epistolarum Erasmi (Oxford, 1906 ff.), II, 164 ff.; 181 ff. I have 
used, in the British Museum, all the early editions of the Greek Testament. 
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The immense stimulus which it gave is evinced not only by the 
many sharp attacks made on the editor by the conservatives, but 
by the immediate change it caused in the methods of the reformers. 
In the cases of Luther, Zwingli, Carlstadt, and others, we can mark 
the exact point at which they made the acquaintance of the new 
edition, and note its powerful operation on their minds. The text 
has, indeed, been much improved by the labors of Westcott, 
Tischendorf, and a host of other critics, and Erasmus has been 
criticized for having used few and poor manuscripts, and for cer- 
tain errors. The best codex he had, that lent him by Reuchlin, 
was not older than the twelfth century, though he himself thought 
that it dated from the Apostolic Age. But while in many details 
he was at fault, he must be given the high praise of having been 
the first who actually tried, on any scientific principles whatever, 
to restore the primitive text. He not only collated authorities, 
but corrected them by his very wide reading in the early Fathers, 
and with the help of Oecolampadius by comparing the citations 
from the Old Testament with the original Hebrew. He even ven- 
tured to infer some corruptions when authorities agreed, and some 
of his conjectural emendations are excellent. Moreover he was 
fearless in carrying out his convictions. He honestly noted that 
the passage about the woman taken in adultery (John 7:53—8:11) 
and the last verses of Mark (16:9-20) are lacking in the best 
authorities; and, finding that the statement about the heavenly 
witnesses (I John 5:7) was not included in any of his codices, 
he omitted it. For this step he was violently attacked on many 
sides, and finally restored the verse in the third edition (1522) on 
being shown that one Greek manuscript did contain it. 

Though. his textual criticism is the most abiding portion of his 
work, to contemporaries his translation and notes proved the most 
stimulating. How far from the old scholastic spiderwebs are his 
short, pointed comments! One or two examples may be given. 
The Vulgate translated petavocire (Matt. 3:2) “penitentiam 
agite,’’ which, owing to the peculiarity of Latin in having only one 
word for penance and penitence, might mean either “ Repent ye,”’ 
or “Do penance,” and was taken in the latter sense by the major- 
ity of ecclesiastics. Erasmus translates “Resipiscite,”’ and gives 
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a concise but sufficient explanation of the true force of the Greek 
word. Luther said that this was what first taught him the meaning 
of repentance. He embodied the thought in the first of his Ninety- 
five Theses, and more fully in his Resolutions (1518), and in his Ger- 
man translation rendered the words, ‘‘ Bessert euch.” Again, in 
a note to John 1:1, Erasmus explains the meaning of A#yos, which 
he prefers to render sermo and not, as the Vulgate, verbum. Com- 
menting on Rom. 1:17 (“The just shall live by his faith”?) Erasmus 
observes that Jerome, in Habakkuk, read: ‘The just shall live 
by .my faith,” but disagrees with him, and finds the Pauline 
thought in the traditional text. 

Erasmus’ criticisms were, however, far from being purely gram- 
matical. Many a trenchant word is spoken against the ‘new 
Judaism,” or formalism, and against ecclesiastical abuses. The 
words of Jesus and Paul on fasting, and that favorite passage 
of the monks, that some have made themselves eunuchs for the 
kingdom of heaven’s sake, furnish him with texts for sermons 
against the evils within the church. He endeavors also to give 
some introduction to the epistles, summing up their arguments, - 
and discussing the canonicity of doubtful books. The ideas which 
are merely sketched in the notes were later expanded in the Para- 
phrases to every book of the New Testament except Revelation. 
These enjoyed so high a reputation that, in 1547, an order was given 
that they be placed, along with the English Bible, in every church 
in England. 

Important as it was, Erasmus’ work never attained the scope 
and power of that of his contemporary, Martin Luther, in this as 
in most things at once the leader and the exponent of his age. The 
story is well known of his finding the Bible during his last student 
days at Erfurt (1505) and reading it until the lecture bell called 
him away. During the next seven years in the monastery he read 
it a good deal, but it was not until he began to lecture on it in 1512 
that a strict and fruitful study of it began. He first took up some 
of the Psalms, selecting those which appealed to him most strongly 
on emotional grounds. His lectures, fortunately preserved, show 
that he used for his text and as an authority the recent edition by 
the French humanist reformer Le Févre d’Etaples. The old scho- 
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lastic interpreters also had some influence with him, but his para- 
mount authority is St. Augustine. The lectures are permeated 
with the subjective element; the teacher, having just come through 
a period of anguish and doubt, is trying to give others the light and 
help he has attained. But withal he is somewhat timid; the old 
forms are followed a bit stiffly. 

It was in his lectures on the Epistle to the Romans, which he 
next gave (1515-16), that he really found himself. This great 
human document, of incalculable importance to the student of 
Luther’s development and theology, is interesting for our present 
purpose as illustrating his exegetical methods. For the first part of 
the course he again follows Le Févre, but when he reached the 
ninth chapter, Erasmus’ New Testament came out and at once 
took the leading place among his authorities. Not that he follows 
his predecessors blindly, for he shows great independence and 
critical acumen. The work is, from a scientific standpoint, a 
valuable contribution to the study of Paul’s thought. There is, 
it is true, a relic of mediaevalism in the form, especially in the 
variety of interpretations given to the same word, and in the occa- 
sional use of allegory, but through it shines the modern spirit, the 
mind instinct with Paul’s message, and anxious to impress it on 
the world. Sufficient attention is given to grammar, but the main 
thing is the thought, ‘‘the kernel of the nut and the marrow of 
the bones.”’ The lecturer asked himself first what Paul said 
to his own contemporaries; but secondly, and this was more im- 
portant, what had Paul to say to the sixteenth century? The 
lectures are full of allusions, and very free ones, to the great men 
of the time, and many a sharp word against indulgences, fasting, 
pilgrimages, and spiritual wickedness in high places remind the 
reader that Luther was already a reformer. His manner of lectur- 
ing was exemplary; he sought in every way in his power, by anec- 
dote, by illustration, by careful summing up, and apt translation,5 
to impress the meaning on his hearers. 

The central idea of the Epistle was; to him, justification by 

4 This work, long supposed to be lost, was “‘found’’ recently in the show cases of 
the Berlin Royal Library, and was edited with exemplary care by Dr. J. Ficker, in 


1908. I have had the privilege of reading a portion of it in the original manuscript. 
5 “Tapfere Verdeutschung.” The lectures were, of course, given in Latin. 
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faith, in connection with which he expounded his other fundamen- 
tal doctrines, resting on Paul; those, namely, of predestination 
and election, of the difference between the law and the Gospel, 
and of the necessity of continual repentance, for ‘we are partly 
sinners, partly just, nothing if not penitent, for repentance is the 
mean between unrighteousness and justification.’”’ Throughout 
the whole we can still follow the struggles in his own soul, the trace 
of doubt about his own salvation, and his usually firm faith. Above 
all we see that while the scientific side of the exegesis is by no means 
slighted, it is the practical and moral which is of real weight. 
Luther continued lecturing on the Bible throughout life. His 
commentaries, interesting and important as they are, need not 
detain us further, for they do not contain his best work in the inter- 
pretation of the Bible. This is found in his translation. He put 
his whole heart into this, for he longed to do something for the whole 
people. He expressed this desire in a little-known letter of 1520.° 
“T am writing a verbose commentary on the Psalms,” he says, 
‘and have begun to repent of doing so, for such work is the food of 
the perfect, and does not appeal to the common people nor capture 
many souls.”” On the quiet Wartburg, therefore, he began work 
on the German Bible, which for more than twenty years was his 
constant occupation. The New Testament was published in 
September, 1522, with an introduction to the whole work and 
introductions to the various books, by Luther; and a description 
of the Holy Land, by Melanchthon. Work on the Old Testament 
was begun at once; the version being published in parts, the last 
of them in 1532. ' A revision was undertaken a little later, to which 
the Reformer devoted much of his best thought till his death. 
Though in point of scholarship Luther’s version was far superior 
to those of his predecessors, of which there were several, yet a rigid 
examination of his principles shows that they were not truly scien- 
tific, but were warped by apologetic considerations. In the pro- 
tocols for the revision he laid down the rule that when a sentence 
in the Old Testament did not agree with the New Testament, 
the vowel points should be changed, regardless of authority, with 


6 To Gerard Lystrius, July 30. First published by Rogge, in Archief voor Neder- 
landsch Kerkgeschiedenis, VII, ii, 204 (1898). 
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the object of making the sense conform to the New Testament, and 
when a sentence was found not susceptible of this treatment, and 
repugnant to the rest of Scripture, that it should be eliminated as 


a rabbinical insertion. How far Luther really acted on these prin- 


ciples I have been unable to determine, but some of his alterations 
astonished his learned colleagues, who, as Luther naively remarks, 


“were sometimes so surprised that they said they never would have 


thought of that their whole life long.”’ 

The translation of the New Testament also suffered by an 
attempt to make it exegetical, the extreme instance being the inser- 
tion of the word “‘alone”’ to bring out the Pauline thought in Rom. 
3:28 (“We therefore conclude that a man is justified by faith 
{alone]’’). The Reformer was sharply criticized for this and 
defended himself in a rather angry Letter on Translation. ‘‘It is 
my New Testament and my version,” he burst out, “and I will 
not let the papists judge it. If the word ‘alone’ is not found in 
the Latin and Greek, yet the passage has that meaning and must 
be so rendered to make it clear and strong in German.”’ 

Much of Luther’s best thought on the Bible is contained in his 
introductions. The most striking quality of his criticism is its 
freedom—the more remarkable because of his insistence, in the 
book Against the Heavenly Prophets, in the Unfree Will, and else- 
where, that the whole of Scripture is plenarily inspired, is inerrant, 
and is consistent. Against Erasmus especially he makes the point 
that where all is dictated by the Holy Spirit there can be no con- 
tradiction and no doubt whatever. Again in 1530 he says: “Let 
no one think that he can master the faith by reason. 

What Christ says must be true, whether I or any other man can 
understand it.’’ But surely no man with so high an opinion of 
the Bible as a whole ever criticized the different parts with such 
trenchant discrimination. ‘‘Romans,’’ he says, “‘is the true ker- 
nel of the New Testament, the clearest of all gospels, worthy that 
a Christian man should not only learn the words by heart but 
converse with them daily as food for the soul.’’ Revelation he 
thinks neither apostolic nor prophetic for it does not teach Christ. 
The Books of Kings are a hundred thousand paces ahead of Chron- 
icles and more to be believed. It would be better if the Book of 
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Esther had never been written. Ecclesiastes rides in neither boots 
nor spurs but stumbles along in socks, ‘‘as I did when I was in the 
the cloister.’’ The Epistle of James, as is well known, was espe- 
cially uncongenial to him. In the Preface to the edition of 1522 he 
states that he considers it a good book, though not apostolic, for 
it contradicts Paul’s doctrine of faith and works. But in the Pref- 
ace to the New Testament of 1545, after commending the Gospel 
and First Epistle of John, the Epistles of Paul, and the First Epistle 
of Peter, he says that compared to them the Epistle of James is a 
letter of straw. Even this is much milder than the things he said 
about it in his Table Talk: 


Many sweat to reconcile St. Paul and St. James, as does Melanchthon in 
his Apology, but in vain. ‘Faith justifies” and “faith does not justify” 
contradict each other flatly. If any one can harmonize them I will give him 
my doctor’s hood and let him call me a fool. 

Let us banish this Epistle from the university for it is worthless. It has 
no syllable about Christ, not even naming him except once at the beginning. 
I think it was written by a Jew who had heard of the Christians but not joined 
them. He had learned that the Christians insisted strongly on faith in Christ, 
and so he said to himself: ‘Well, you must take issue with them and speak 
only of works,” and so he does. He says not a word of the passion and resur- 
rection of Christ, the text of all the other apostles. Moreover he has no order 
nor method. He speaks now of clothes, now of wrath, jumping from one topic 
to another. He has this simile: “For as the body without the spirit is dead, 
so faith without works is dead also.” Mary, mother of God! He compares 
faith to the body when it should rather be compared to the soul! The ancients 
saw all this and did not consider the epistle canonical.7 


Luther’s marginal notes in one of his own Bibles are equally 
strong.’ To Jas. 1:6 (“But let him ask in faith, nothing wavering”’) 
he remarks: “That is the only good place in the whole epistle.”’ 
On 1:21 (“Receive with meekness the engrafted word’’) he writes: 
“Others engrafted it, not this James.” Over against 2:24 (“Ye 
see then how that by works a man is justified, not by faith only’’) 
he dares to put: ‘That is false.”’ 

7 E. Kroker, Luthers Tischreden in der mathesischen Sammlung (Leipzig, 1903). 
Carlstadt (see his life by H. Barge, 1905, Vol. I, p. 197) says that Luther considered 


the Epistle of James a forgery of St. Jerome. This is groundless and contradictory 
to Luther’s own words. 


8 Published by Walch, Luther’s Werke (Halle, 1742), IX, 1774 ff. 
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Melanchthon, the young disciple whom Luther loved, was, in 
his exegesis as in other things, the systematizer of his greater 
friend’s original thought. He first began lecturing on the Bible 
in 1519, and with such success that the older man thought it was 
the best course given in a thousand years. In the Loct Communes, 
in the De ecclesia, and elsewhere, Melanchthon expressed the Prot- 
estant doctrine of the infallibility of Scripture. Being more logi- 
cal than Luther he was therefore unable to pick and choose pas- 
sages and books. In fact as well as in theory he placed the truth of 
Scripture above reason, saying, in his Commentary on Colossians, 
that spiritual things can only be understood by the direct help of 
the Spirit. His principles of interpretation were laid down by him- 
self in the often quoted sentence: ‘‘The theologian must be first 
a grammarian, then a logician, and finally a witness.”” In his 
exegetical work, however, grammar takes a very subordinate place, 
the greater part being devoted to elucidation of the substance, 
including the antiquities, the philosophy, and the theology, and 
last but not least the practical moral application. Melanchthon 
saw that a proper linguistic equipment, though essential to the 
understanding of the text, was only a means to an end, worthless 
in itself. 

While these two famous friends were lecturing at Wittenberg 
a separate reform movement was growing up in Switzerland. So 
conscious was its leader, Ulrich Zwingli, of the independence of 
his calling that he purposely abstained from reading the works of 
Luther lest it might be said that he had borrowed something from 
him. He had no such feeling about the idol of his youth, Erasmus, 
from whom he took many of his ideas. The copy of the New Testa- 
ment of 1516 which he bought and annotated with his own hand 
shows that to him, as to other earnest men, its publication was an 
epoch-making event. Besides these notes he has left some exegeti- 
cal works. To him also the Bible was the supreme book, to be 
preferred especially to ecclesiastical tradition. Yet he probably 
had more aloofness in his view of it than had his contemporaries, 
at least he was less under the dominion of single texts. The best 
example of this is his exegesis of the words: “This is my body,” 
(Matt. 26:26), which, in opposition to Luther, he took figuratively. 
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The German judged reason by the Bible; the Swiss explained the 
Bible by reason; Zwingli proved that it was impossible that 
Christ’s body could be in the bread and therefore that the text 
must mean something else; Luther pointed to the text, and said 
that it must be literally true whether comprehensible or not. 

Zwingli’s theology emphasized natural religion; that of his 
compatriot Calvin, revelation. Calvin was the real founder of 
the extreme doctrine of the inerrancy of Scripture. His cold logic 
gathered up the great thoughts of the Wittenberg Reformer, and, 
even more than Melanchthon, molded them into a rigid system. 
Seeing the implication of their words, he first made the infalli- 
bility of the Bible the cornerstone of the whole system. The Word, 
he once said, flowed from the mouth of God himself (ab ipsissimo 
Dei ore). Though the Institutes has eclipsed the fame of his other 
writings, his exegetical work, comprising commentaries on almost 
every book of the Bible, is hardly less important in the history of 
Protestantism. These commentaries, in their historical and 
literary insight, and especially in their psychological undérstand- 
ing of the writer’s personality, are the ripest fruit of early Protes- 
tant interpretation. Falling short of Luther in originality, and in 
that intense personal interest with which the older man invested 
all his work, Calvin surpasses him in the peculiar qualities of the 
great commentator. In bringing out the whole meaning of the 
text from the philological, the historical, and the practically edifying 
points of view, he is unrivaled. 

Though much of interest might be gathered from the extant 
commentaries of lesser men, of Colet, or Le Févre, or Lang, or Carl- 
stadt, or Schwenckfeld, the work of the five Reformers just reviewed 
may stand as typical of the tendencies and methods of their age. 
In the particular field of biblical exegesis, as in so much of subse- 
quent thought, the seeds of the distinctively modern were sowed in 
the sixteenth century. The scholars of that age freed themselves 
from the intolerable indirectness of the schoolmen, and began to 
pay attention to the exact, literal meaning of the Bible. They 
first felt the need of a scholarly, basis for interpretation, and first 
supplied it. The Reformers were the forerunners of the modern 
historical schoo]. The mediaeval ecclesiastics had felt no difficulty 
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in making the Virgin Mary a nun and supplying Abraham with a 
knowledge of Aristotle. Erasmus and Melanchthon began, at least, 
to change all this; though with less perfect knowledge than their 
successors they tried with equal zeal to ascertain the actual con- 
ditions under which the books of the Bible were written. 

Another great quality in their interpretation of the Bible was 
their willingness to let it interpret itself. They first put it, with 
undoubting confidence, before the people. Luther often wished 
that all the commentaries, including his own, would perish, so 
that men might have nothing to read but the plain word of God, 
for, said he, the Bible explains itself better than any gloss. It is 
notable, too, that the greatest of the Reformers was the boldest 
in subjecting the Bible to the test of his private reason; Martin 
Luther was one of the freest, as well as one of the earliest, of all 
higher critics. 

Finally, it is plain that to the Reformers, as to all deeply spiritual 
Christians, the most important thing in interpreting the Bible was 
to get its message to their own souls. The practical and moral 
is the burden of their exegesis. All else was but accessory; the- 
ology was to them the science of saving souls; if it failed in that it 
missed everything. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT IDEA OF THE FUTURE LIFE 
II. THE FUTURE LIFE IN THE TEACHING OF PAUL—Continued 


PROFESSOR ERNEST F. SCOTT, D.D. 
Queen’s University, Kingston, Ont. 


In view of certain opinions which had become prevalent in the 
church at Corinth, Paul felt himself compelled to speak fully and 
explicitly on the subject of the future life (I Cor., chap. 15; IL Cor. 
4:16—5:9). The precise nature of these erroneous opinions 
cannot be ascertained; but they can hardly have involved a posi- 
tive denial of the existence after death. An attitude of this kind 
would have been utterly incompatible with any profession of Chris- 
tian faith, We may conjecture, rather, that the criticisms were 
directed against the doctrine of the Resurrection, as it had been 
proclaimed by Paul, in accordance with the general teaching of the 
early church. The purpose of his argument is to defend this 
doctrine and to remove the difficulties which seemed to render it 
untenable. He is content merely to indicate, by way of preface, 
his grounds for the belief in immortality, and then proceeds to his 
main contention that the future life, like the present, will have 
a body as its organism. 

It is not difficult to understand why this doctrine had been 
called in question by the rationalists at Corinth. To the Greek 
mind the idea of a bodily resurrection was little else than a con- 
tradiction in terms. It had been assumed by all the Greek thinkers 
that the material body was at best a prison, in which the soul 
found itself excluded from the true life and brought into subjec- 
tion to the world of change. The separation of soul and body 
was the first condition of immortality; and their reunion could 
only mark a new commencement of the dreary journey through 
passion and decay to death. Paul himself had so far accepted 
the postulates of Greek thought that he seemed to allow no room 
for a resurrection. He saw in the flesh the stronghold of sin, the 
principle of corruption in our nature. The redemption as he 
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conceived it had for its object a deliverance from all earthly bond- 
age that we might become heirs of eternal life. But while Paul 
availed himself of these ideas derived from Greek philosophy, his 
thought remained rooted in Judaism. As a Pharisee he had 
learned to identify the future life with the resurrection of the dead, 
and the two conceptions were still so closely interwoven in his 
mind that they could not be separated. Those doubts on the 
resurrection which had been reported to him from Corinth seemed 
to imply an unbelief as to the very fact of immortality. 

In the doctrine which he had taken over from the Pharisaic 
schools, Paul was only confirmed by his new faith as a Christian. 
The gospel was founded for him in the historical fact that Christ 
had risen; and it was inevitable that all his thoughts about the 
future life should bear the impress of this fact. Christ had risen, 
the first-born of many brethren. As he had given us the pledge 
of immortality, so he had exemplified, in his own risen life, that 
new state of being to which we are destined. It is true that Paul’s 
conception of the resurrection of Jesus appears to differ, in several 
essential respects, from that which is suggested by the parallel 
narratives in the gospels. He makes no mention of the empty 
tomb. He says nothing to indicate that the earthly body of Jesus 
was reanimated. He records the vision granted to himself on the 
road to Damascus as if it were similar in kind to the earlier visions. 
None the less, he is convinced that Jesus rose again in a form that 
could be visually apprehended. His purpose in enumerating the 
various appearances is to prove, not merely that the Lord still 
lives, but that he possesses a body which is capable of manifesta- 
tion. With such a body the believer will be clothed hereafter. 
As we have borne the image of the first Adam we shall also bear 
the image of the heavenly man. Our vile body will be changed 
and made like unto his glorious body (Phil. 3:21). 

In his answer to the Corinthians, then, Paul takes his stand 
on the fact that Christ has risen; and on the basis of this fact he 
proceeds to examine the doctrine of the Resurrection, and to show 
that it is reasonable and necessary. His opponents had taken 
for granted that the soul, when separated from the body by death, 
must henceforth exist independently. But Paul reminds them, 
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by an analogy from nature, that this cannot be assumed. The 
seed, when it dies and springs to life again, has indeed lost its 
original body; but only to replace it by another, more suitable 
to the new conditions of its growth. It may be admitted that our 
present earthly body cannot ally itself with an immortal life; 
Paul is as strongly convinced on this point as his Corinthian 
readers. But he tries to impress upon them that their idea of what 
constitutes a “body” is far too narrow and inadequate. As we 
look around us in the universe we find an infinite variety of exist- 
ences, all of them endowed with their appropriate bodies, although 
these bodies are utterly different from each other. There are 
men and beasts and fishes and birds; while above the earth there 
are sun and moon and stars, which Paul conceives of, after the 
manner of antiquity, as animated beings with celestial bodies of 
light. In view of this endless diversity of possible organisms, 
may we not believe that the soul, when it is separated from the 
present body, is yet invested with another, which is adapted, like 
the new body of the seed, to the larger conditions of its risen 
life? The body in which it now exists is earthly and corruptible; 
but God is able to prepare for it a heavenly body, exempt from 
decay and death. At this stage, however, Paul is confronted with 
a difficulty which to the primitive Christian mind was more than 
fanciful. It might be conceded that the dead would receive a new 
and different body; but what of those who would survive until 
the Lord’s coming? In their case, presumably, there would be 
no dissolution of the present body. They would simply pass over 
from the lower state into the higher without discarding the vesture 
of flesh and blood which they had worn on earth. But Paul 
declares that for them too there must be a resurrection into a new 
body. When the dead arise at the sound of the last trump the 
living also will undergo a mysterious change. This earthly body 
will pass away and give place to another, worthy of participating 
in the kingdom of God. In this transformation of man’s whole 
being into something incorruptible and eternal, the redemption 
will be accomplished. Death will be swallowed up in victory. 
The more perfect organism in which the new life will realize 
itself is described by Paul as a “spiritual body” (e@ma mvevpatixdr) ; 
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_ and as such is contrasted with the ‘natural body” (e@ua Wuye- 
«dv), which is laid in the grave. Behind this conception of the 
“spiritual body” lies that whole doctrine of the Spirit which 
occupies such a central place in Paul’s theology. He maintained, 
as we have seen, that through faith in Christ a new supernatural 
power takes possession of the believer and becomes the principle 
of his being. He is henceforth a ‘‘new creation””—no longer carnal 
but spiritual. When he speaks, therefore, of a “‘spiritual body,” 
Paul is thinking of some higher kind of organism which will be 
fully responsive to the new nature implanted in the believer. 
Inwardly he has become already a spiritual man, but so long as he 
remains on earth he is bound to the imperfect body. He groans 
in it, being burdened (II Cor. 5:4), for he is conscious of the many 
limitations which it imposes on the higher life within him. But 
in the future this spiritual life will be united with a spiritual body, 
adequate to its needs and corresponding with its true nature. 
Paul elsewhere describes this new organism as a ‘‘body of glory,” 
implying that its substance will consist of a heavenly light. It will 
be similar to the body with which Christ rose from the grave and 
which had appeared to Paul himself as a great light, “above the 
brightness of the sun” (Acts 26:13). But perhaps we may read 
a still more definite meaning into the phrase a “spiritual body.” 
To Paul’s concrete mode of thinking the spirit was itself a real 
essence, a sort of ethereal substance; and he may have conceived 
the new body as in some manner composed of spirit. Thus it 
would not only correspond with the higher life, as its appropriate 
instrument, but would be nothing less than its manifestation in 
visible form. The “glory” of which the spiritual body consisted 
would be the direct emanation of the spirit. 

Did Paul regard this new body, molded out of another and 
higher substance, as in any sense identical with the old? It has 
often been inferred from his analogy of the seed that he thought of 
the natural body as mysteriously blossoming out into something 
different yet the same. What was sown in dishonor and weakness 
is raised in glory—revealing the possibilities that lay hidden in 
the corruptible body of flesh. But it is easy to infer too much from 
Paul’s analogy. We have no reason for supposing that he arrived, 
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by some intuition, at our modern idea of the development of 
seed from within itself according to natural law. What he empha- 
sizes, rather, is the difference of the seed that dies in the earth and 
the beautiful plant which comes in place of it. In this miracle of 
nature he sees an immediate divine action. ‘God giveth it a body 
as it hath pleased him, and to every seed its own body” (I Cor. 
15:38). Thus from his illustration of the seed he argues for the 
probability of an altogether new body, having nothing in common 
with that which decays and perishes. In his later passage on the 
subject of the resurrection (II Cor. 5:1 ff.), he seems to conceive 
of this new body as already existing in heaven, like a house built 
to receive the pilgrim, or a vesture waiting to be put on when the 
earthly garment has been destroyed. These expressions are 
plainly figurative, and ought not to be unduly pressed. The new 
body, if Paul’s conception means anything, is inseparably bound 
up with the new life, and does not enfold it in some merely external 
fashion, like a house or a garment. But this much at least may 
be gathered from the images in question. They make it clear, 
and are intended to make it clear, that the body which will be 
ours in the heavenly world is entirely distinct from that which 
we have borne on earth. The old tabernacle is dissolved in order 


that we may inherit another, in which the fleshly element has no . 


part. It is strange that Christian theology, almost from the 
beginning, has so persistently misunderstood the doctrine which 
Paul was at pains to set forth in the most explicit and emphatic 
terms. Apologists without number have argued for a literal 
resurrection. They have sought to demonstrate by subtle and 
far-fetched theories how the scattered atoms of human dust may 
again be brought together and reconstituted, so that the body may 
rise along with the soul. So far as Paul’s doctrine is concerned 
this ingenuity is simply wasted; for his whole exposition, when we 
read it rightly, is a deliberate protest against the crude and mate- 
rial view of the resurrection. He insists that the body in which 
the believer will rise again is not the earthly body. This belongs, 
by its very nature, to the world of corruption, and even those who 
are alive at the Lord’s coming must exchange it for another. The 
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new life must of necessity be clothed with a new body, different 
in kind from that which we possess on earth. 

We are now in a position to discern the underlying motives 
of the Pauline doctrine. Historically considered, it was an attempt 
to combine the Jewish-apocalyptic view of the future life with 
that of Greek philosophy. To Paul the Hebrew, nurtured on the 
Old Testament and imbued with the Pharisaic tradition, there 
could be no true life, now or hereafter, apart from a body. From 
the fear of being left ‘“‘naked’”’—a houseless, disembodied soul— 
he shrank with his whole being, as from the worst -horror of 
death. But on the other hand, Paul was repelled by the material- 
ism of the Jewish idea of the resurrection. He maintained, as a 
fundamental principle of his Christian thought, that “flesh and 
blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God, neither doth corruption 
inherit incorruption” (I Cor. 15:50). Between the two contra- 
dictory views, however, there was a third, which seemed to satisfy 
alike the traditional and the speculative interest. The soul after 
death would be united with a body—but with a new and incorrrupt- 
ible body. For the spiritual life there would be a spiritual organ- 
ism, harmonious with its own nature. 

Yet we do little justice to Paul’s conception when we thus 
explain it historically, as a compromise between two opposite 
schools of thought. When we examine more deeply we can see 
that he was guided to this compromise by a profound religious 
instinct. The idea of immortality as presented by the Greek 
thinkers was abstract and one-sided. It took account only of 
the reasoning principle which manifests itself in man, and had 
no security to offer for a personal existence after death. The 
Jewish conception, with all its apparent crudity, implied the 
assertion of a future life in which the individual would not be 
obliterated. Man was to rise again in his body; he was to enter 
the world to come as a separate existence, and so continue the life 
which had begun on earth. Paul was aware that this conception 
in its literal Jewish form was self-contradictory; but he sought 
to maintain the truth that lay at the heart of it. He declared 
that immortality could mean nothing unless the individual sur- 
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vived; and that there could be no separate life without a separate 
organism. The new body need not be identical with the old; 
indeed it must be wholly different before it can take its place in 
an incorruptible world. But the spiritual life requires a spiritual 
body, as the earthly life requires an earthly one. In this sense 
it is impossible to deny the far-reaching and permanent signifi- 
cance of the Pauline doctrine. All later investigation, whether 
philosophical or scientific, has only confirmed the Apostle’s prin- 
ciple that soul and body make up a single life and depend on one 
another. Soul without body is even more unthinkable to our 
modern mind than it was to him. If the individual life is to main- 
tain itself after death it must be invested with its own organism 
--different from that body which it now possesses, yet in some 
way analogous to it and replacing it. Paul’s teaching on the 
resurrection is beset with many difficulties, and is entangled with 
ancient beliefs and speculations which have now in great measure 
lost their meaning. But the main conception which he seeks to 
emphasize can never be discarded from the Christian doctrine of 
immortality. 

In his whole discussion of the future life Paul concerned himself 
solely with the destiny of believers. Various attempts have been 
made to discover a wider application in several of his arguments. 
It has been inferred, for instance, from the value he sets on the 
resurrection, that he thought of non-Christians as still surviving, 
but in a world of disembodied souls, like the Old Testament Sheol. 
There is no real evidence that Paul entertained such a view. If 
he followed out his own presupposition, logically and consistently, 
his only conclusion could be that the natural man ceased to exist 
after death. Those alone who are spiritual have the capacity for 
life hereafter; and in the case of non-Christians the fleshly nature 
has never been overcome and transformed by the working of the 
Spirit. But the truth appears to be that Paul made no endeavor 
to think out his principles in all their implications. In more than 
one passage where he has occasion to touch on the fate of the 
wicked, we find him simply reverting to the current apocalyptic 
ideas of judgment and retribution. Those who know not God 
“shall be punished with an everlasting destruction” (II Thess. 
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1:8). At the Lord’s coming ‘everyone will receive the things done 
in his body according to what he hath done, whether it be good 
or bad” (II Cor. 5:10). Apart from a few such references, in which 
he formally accepts the traditional belief, Paul refrains from all 
conjecture as to the lot of the wicked; and this attitude of reserve, 
we can hardly doubt, was deliberately chosen. He desired to lift 
the idea of the future life out of the region of theory and specu- 
lation. His readers were to fix their thoughts, not on the riddles, 
but on the great certainty that for them as Christians there was an 
inheritance in the world to come. 

But while Paul troubled himself little about mere speculative 
questions, he was evidently perplexed by one difficulty which 
had an urgent bearing on the actual life of the church. Accord- 
ing to the primitive Christian view the resurrection was to take 
place on that day in the near future when the Lord returned. 
A period would intervene during which the dead would be separated 
from their bodies and so wait on, in some temporary state of 
being, for their call to the new life. Throughout the discussion 
in I Cor., chap. 15, Paul seems to accept this popular view. He 
thinks of the dead as passing into a ‘“‘sleep’’—an intermediate 
condition of half-unconsciousness—out of which they will be 
awakened by the trumpets of the Parousia. Then they will arise 
and be clothed with their bodies of glory and ascend with Christ 
into the eternal life. In the later discussion, however (II Cor. 
5:1-9), Paul apparently gives up this view. He there conceives 
of the future life as immediately following the present one, so that 
the believer need not apprehend any interval of “nakedness.” 
The new tabernacle is already waiting to replace that which is 
dissolved. ‘To be “absent from the body”’ is to be “present with 
the Lord.”’ It has been supposed that after the time when the 
former epistle was written, Paul’s thoughts on the resurrection 
had undergone a change. His conviction that he would himself 
live to share in the Parousia had grown less assured, and in his 
shrinking from the ghostly condition of “sleep” which now threat- 
ened him, he fell back on the hope that death itself would bring 
with it the new life. 

But the passage contains nothing to indicate that Paul had 
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consciously changed his views. In any case, only a few months 
at most had elapsed since the writing of I Cor., and we can hardly 
believe that in that short time his outlook had become so entirely 
different. It is more reasonable to assume that in this point of 
his teaching, as in many others, he wavered between two opinions, 
or rather held them both, without attempting to reconcile them. 
On the one hand he acquiesced in the common belief of the early 
church that the resurrection would be delayed until the Parousia, 
and that meanwhile the dead would linger in some shadowy under- 
world. On the other hand he felt, with his deeper Christian instinct, 
that the life of faith was already the beginning of eternal life. 
Those who had once given themselves to the Lord could not be 
divided from him by any dark interval of waiting. ‘For to me 
to live is Christ, and to die is gain” (Phil. 1:21). - 

We have here the ultimate ground on which Paul rests his hope 
of immortality. He presents the hope under various forms, and 
seeks to confirm it and make it more intelligible by means of 
arguments derived from many sources. But it was bound up, in 
the last resort, with his faith in Christ.- He knew, as a fact of 
inward experience, that he had risen with Christ into a higher 
life, of such a nature that it could not be overcome by death. 
He was conscious, too, that by fellowship with Christ he had 
drawn near to God and belonged to him forever, so that he had 
nothing to fear from any change. ‘Whether we live, we live unto 
the Lord; and whether we die, we die unto the Lord: whether we 
live therefore or die, we are the Lord’s” (Rom. 14:8). This con- 
fidence is expressed in language of matchless power at the close 
of the eighth chapter of Romans. The apostle there dwells on 
Christ’s love to him, as revealed in the Cross, and accepts it as his 
one assurance. ‘I am persuaded that neither death nor life... . 
shall be able to separate us from the love of God, which is in Christ 
Jesus our Lord.” In these words which take us to the heart of 
Paul’s personal religion, we can discern the central motive of his 
whole teaching on immortality. 
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THE LEPROSY OF THE BIBLE: ITS RELIGIOUS 
ASPECT 


ERNEST L. McEWEN, M.S., M.D. 
Instructor in Dermatology, Rush Medical College, Chicago 


It is now generally accepted by students of comparative reli- 
gions that the various great religious systems of today are the 
products of an evolutionary process; a progression upward, with 
the crudest religious expression of primitive man as a starting-point. 
It is known that certain conceptions in the earlier stages of develop- 
ment are common to many types of religion, and that contact of 
tribe with tribe and nation with nation has done much to spread 
and modify religious ideas. The religion of Israel is, therefore, 
to be looked upon as a product of evolution, containing within it- 
self the evidence of its passage upward from lower levels. That 
nation, in the course of the centuries of its existence, came in touch 
with many and diverse peoples—the Canaanites, Assyrians, Baby- 
lonians, Phoenicians, Egyptians, Persians—from each of whom 
something was contributed to the sum total of Israel’s religious 
institutions. It is not exceptional, therefore, that the religion of 
this people should exhibit features in common with contemporane- 
ous and preceding religious beliefs and practices of other nations. 

If we examine the various religious systems of the Semites, of 
whom the Israelites were a branch, we shall find therein embodied 
an idea or principle, an understanding of which will greatly illu- 
minate our subject. This idea is known as “taboo.” It is a 
survival of the primitive conceptions of uncivilized man; its posi- 
tion in the religion of the Semites is one of prominence and its 
presence is traceable in every religious system of today. In fact, it 
has been, and is, a world-idea of universal distribution. The word 
“taboo” is taken, scarcely modified, from the language of the 
Polynesians among whom the principle for which it stands found 
an elaborate development. The original form “ tabu” means liter- 
ally, ‘strongly marked,” and the derivative “taboo” is used to 
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indicate that which one may not touch or handle without danger to 
himself. Things “taboo” may be placed in two general classes: 
those which are holy and those which are unclean. To the former 
belong such as appertain to the gods and are therefore too sacred 
for the touch of man; to the latter, such as contain within them- 
selves a malign and dangerous influence which passes to man by 
contact. An object touched by a thing ‘‘taboo”’ becomes at once 
“tabooed”’; in other words, taboo is transmissible or contagious, 
and the object infected, whatever it may be, is as potent to convey 
further taboo as the original source. To remove taboo, purifica- 
tion is necessary, by a change of clothing, by ablution, by sacrifice, 
by retirement, or other method. 

Folklore abounds with instances illustrative of taboo, a few of 
which may be given. In Tahiti the chief was held sacred; what- 
ever he touched became tabooed and might not be used by the 
people; he had always to be carried lest his feet render the ground 
sacred, and he might not enter any house other than his own for 
the same reason. In Polynesia the sacred places became asylums 
for fugitives, since these by contact were made taboo, and in some 
instances thereby became dedicated to the god. Blood, the mother 
in child-bed, the new-born babe, and the body of the dead have 
been universally regarded as taboo. The Yuma Indian who kills 
a man is tabooed one month; the Kaffir is tabooed after battle; 
the Hottentot is rendered unclean by blood of animals killed in the 
hunt; the puerperal woman in West Africa renders all things 
unclean with which she comes in contact; the new-born babe in 
Mexico may not be placed upon ground during the first day. 

These citations, taken for the most part from the usages of 
savage nations and illustrative of the taboo of holiness and of 
uncleanness, are curiously paralleled in the Old Testament record. 
For instance, places of theophany were holy and not to be 
approached indifferently. The story of the burning bush is an 
example: Jehovah spoke to Moses from the midst of a bush which 
burned without being consumed. The latter was curious and 
turned aside to see. But Jehovah ‘‘called unto him out of the 
midst of the bush and said, ‘ Moses’ and he said ‘ Here am I’ and he 
said ‘Draw not nigh hither: put off thy shoes from off thy feet for 
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the place whereon thou standeth is holy ground.’”? When the mes- 
sage from Mt. Sinai was given to the people, special injunctions were 
given to Moses with reference to the holiness of Jehovah. “And 
the Lord said unto Moses, ‘Go down, charge the people lest they 
break through unto the Lord and many of them perish; and let 
the priests also who come near the Lord sanctify themselves lest 
the Lord break forth upon them.’’’ There are many other illus- 
trative passages. 

With Lev., chap. 11, begins a very extensive enumeration of 
animals which were to be regarded as clean and unclean by the 
Hebrews; those which might be eaten, and those which might not 
even be touched without transmission of uncleanness. In chap. 
12 the uncleanness of the woman in child-bed is set forth, with 
directions for her cleansing. Chap. 13 relates to the uncleanness 
of leprosy in man and in a garment; chap. 14 is devoted to the 
procedure for rendering clean the Jeper, and to the description of 
leprosy in a house; chap. 15 has to do with the uncleanness of 
issues of the flesh; chap. 16 with sacrifices which were to atone 
for the uncleanness of the children of Israel, and chap. 17 with 
the sacredness or uncleanness of blood. A careful consideration 
of these Levitical laws of the clean and the unclean will show 
that there exists between the Hebrew conception of and attitude 
toward the holy and the unclean, and the savage notion of taboo, 
an analogy so exact in all details as to justify fully the assertion 
that the laws of the holy and the unclean with the former people 
were but an expression of the self-same universal principle—taboo. 
Lev., chap. 13, occupying a central position in the code, instead 
of being an account of the true disease leprosy, is nothing more 
than a description of certain abnormal skin conditions which to 
the Israelites were unclean, not because they were contagious, or 
filthy, or hideous, but because, in the conception of that people 
with whom the religious principle of taboo obtained, they possessed 
certain supernatural qualities which rendered the victims unfit 
to participate in the worship of Jehovah, with a disability which . 
could be transmitted to others by contact and which demanded 
ceremonial purification for removal. 

What is the bearing of taboo in the leprosy narratives which we 
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have previously mentioned? The principle is not evident in the 
story of Moses; the dominating thought there is the demonstra- 
tion of God’s power by a sudden and stroke-like miracle. In the 
account of Miriam’s leprosy the idea of taboo is apparent at two 
points: in the serious plight of Miriam as one unclean and in the 
fact that she was barred from the camp seven days. To Moses’ 
prayer to God that she be healed at once the reply was made: 
“Tf her father had but spit in her face, should she not be ashamed 
seven days? Let her be shut out from the camp seven days and 
after that let her be brought in again.” As a result of her afflic- 
tion she was rendered taboo for a space of time corresponding to 
the isolation periods of the Levitical law. 

In the story of Naaman, taboo is traceable. The disease with 
which he was afflicted was apparently not regarded as unclean in 
in hisown country; the reference to his participation in the worship 
of Rimmon clearly implies that, though a leper, he had been accus- 
tomed to enter the temple of the Syrian national god with the king 
leaning upon his arm. This could not have occurred among the 
Israelites under the Levitical law, since such a procedure would 
have rendered the king unclean because of the infectious nature 
of taboo. The question may be asked: Why is it that Gehazi, 
who is pronounced forever leprous in the fifth chapter, is repre- 
sented as talking to the king in the eighth chapter? According 
to the law, would he not have contaminated his ruler by contact ? 
The answer is that consecutive arrangement of events in the Books 
of Kings as found today does not argue consecutive occurrence in 
point of time. The Elisha stories are merely grouped without 
reference to exact historic date. The point raised does not in 
any sense vitiate the taboo interpretation of the leprosy of the 
Israelites. 

The taboo element in the story of Uzziah is interesting. It 
will be noted that the leprosy ‘‘rose up in the forehead,” and he 
himself ran from the temple pursued by the priests; which fact 
would imply that the affliction which had come to him was espe- 
cially serious. Referring back to the Levitical law, we find that 
the last condition mentioned as leprous has to do with a “white 
reddish sore in the forehead.’’ Such a one is “utterly unclean” 
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because “‘the plague is in his head.’”’ In no other instance is this 
emphatic construction used with unclean, and we may justly infer 
that with the Israelites, as with the Maoris of New Zealand, the 
head was regarded as sacred. If it were touched with leprosy, 
then the victims were unclean indeed—‘“utterly”’ as the law puts 
it. Hence when the leprosy appeared in his forehead, Uzziah real- 
ized that his sin was great enough to call forth a most severe punish- 
ment and fled in fear and horror from the temple. 

The “‘garment”’ and “house”’ leprosy do not admit of medical 
explanation. It is extremely improbable that any nation in the 
nomadic or early agricultural stage of civilization would possess 
such a knowledge of disease and the means of its conveyance as 
would be implied in a purely medical interpretation of these terms; 
that is, that ‘“‘garment” leprosy and “house” leprosy mean con- 
tamination of a garment or house with the contagion of the disease, 
leprosy. The determination of these conditions is based upon 
signs which are strikingly similar to those recognized by the priests 
as indicative of leprosy in man. The differential criteria to be 
resorted to in doubtful cases are practically the same as in the 
human form. The garment or house is to be “shut up seven 
days”; if the plague is seen to have “‘spread much abroad”’ it is 
leprosy. The reference to house leprosy, ‘If the plague be in the 
walls of a house with hollow strakes, greenish or reddish, which in 
sight are lower than the walls,” is a curious parallel to the passage 
referring to human leprosy, “If the plague be in sight deeper than 
the skin of his flesh.’”” The contagion of leprosy obviously is not 
something which spreads visibly through the web of a garment, or 
in the walls of a house, or is “in sight deeper than the walls.”” An 
explanation on the basis of taboo is much simpler and far more 
rational. These forms of ‘‘leprosy’’ were conditions in a garment 
or house which to the Hebrews appeared identical in nature to 
eruptive phenomena upon the human skin. The spread of mold 
fungi in a garment by peripheral extension, or the efflorescence 
of whitish material, so often seen in walls constructed of brick 
and mortar, might readily suggest the appearance and mode of 
extension of certain skin eruptions. Similarity in appearance in 
the primitive logic of the Hebrews counted for identity, hence for 
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them the uncleanness of zaraath in the skin would also obtain in 
like-appearing conditions in a garment or house. 

The procedure decreed by Levitical law as necessary to cleanse 
a victim of leprosy is religious and ritualistic rather than medical 
and hygienic. It is true that with propriety one may place in the 
latter class certain factors in the process, as the isolation of the 
victim for brief periods and the injunction to wash the body and 
clothing with water. The sacrifice of birds and lambs, the use of 
cedar wood, scarlet, and hyssop, of fine flour and oils, and the elabo- 
rate ceremonies performed with these by the priest in the holy place, 
must be considered as essentially religious in nature and purpose. 
The similarity in the ceremonial for the cleansing of the leper and 
for the cleansing of the people of Israel from their sin is easily 
explicable when we consider the root meaning of zaraath ‘‘to 
strike,” “‘to smite.”’ Zaraath, as something sent as a punishment 
for sin, would be to the Hebrews a matter of deep religious 
concern. 

The later Jewish understanding of saraath may be found in the 
the Talmud. This rabbinical commentary on the Jewish law 
developed as a written document in the early centuries of the Chris- 
tian era, but was made up of material which for many generations 
had been orally extant as the teaching of the great rabbinical 
expounders of the law. A few extracts, relative to leprosy and 
its uncleanness, from this great work will suffice to show that the 
conception of zaraath which was taught the people is wholly incom- 
patible with scientific and medical facts. 


“Foreigners and sojourning strangers with leprosy [of body or garments] 
are not unclean. Jewish buyers of garments should inspect them” [lest a 
leprous garment render them unclean immediately upon passing into their 
possession]. 

“Two leprosies in one man are not inspected at once.” 

“The bridegroom with leprosy is clean for seven days of the wedding 
feast.” 

“Skins of sea animals receive no uncleanness in leprosy.” 

“A round house, a three-cornered house, or a house built on a ship does 
not receive uncleanness in leprosy.” 

“There are twenty-four ends of members in man in which there is no 
uncleanness from quick flesh.”’ 
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Comment on these citations is scarcely necessary. Ifa garment 
having all the essentials of Levitical ‘“‘uncleanness”’ only becomes 
unclean upon passing into the possession of a Jewish follower of 
the law, then that uncleanness has its basis in the law and not in 
the condition of the garment. It is a matter of belief, not of 
leprosy. True leprosy is a unity: there cannot be two leprosies 
in one individual. But two “unclean’’ conditions as understood 
by the Hebrews might be found in one person. If the “‘bride- 
groom with leprosy”’ were unclean from the true disease, a remis- 
sion of his uncleanness for seven days of the wedding feast would 
demonstrate conclusively the lack of knowledge on the part of 
the Hebrews of real leprosy. The exception from uncleanness of 
ulcerating tips of members of the body would permit a bona fide 
leper in the worst stage of infectiousness to pass as clean, since in 
certain forms of the disease ulceration of the ends of the fingers 
and toes, with ultimate partial or complete loss of those members, 
is the paramount expression of the disease. Obviously the Jews 
had no real understanding of true leprosy, either as to its essential 
manifestations in the human body or the means of its conveyance 
from one to another. 

In conclusion, the significance of the “‘leprosy” of the Hebrew 
Bible may be set forth in a paragraph as follows: 

The word “leprosy” did not refer ever and always to true 
leprosy, but was rather a generic term covering various sorts of 
inflammatory skin diseases, which rendered the one afflicted unfit 
to associate with others, not because his condition was contagious 
as a disease, but because, by virtue of the belief among the Hebrews 
in the principle today known as “‘taboo,”’ it disqualified him for the 
worship of Jehovah, threatened others by contact with a like dis- 
qualification, and required ceremonial procedure for removal. 

When this simple, and, we believe, true explanation of biblical 
leprosy is understood and accepted, a great step will be taken 
toward the elimination of the irrational lepraphobia of today. 


The American Enstitute of Sacred Literature 


A PROFESSIONAL READING COURSE ON 
JESUS IN THE LIGHT OF MODERN SCHOLARSHIP 


What can be known about Jesus, and what are we to think of him? 
This question is of vital interest to the world of religious thought, especially 
in recent times when so much attention has been given to its investigation. 
In these pages for four successive months, SHIRLEY JACKSON CASE, of the 
New Testament Department in The University of Chicago, will outline a 
course of reading on this topic and discuss some of the best and most recent 
contributions of scholars to it. Questions for consideration should be 
addressed to the Editors of the BrsticAL WORLD; inquiries concerning 
books and traveling libraries, to the American Institute of Sacred Literature. 


PRELIMINARY STATEMENT 
The Professional Reading Courses of the American Institute of 
Sacred Literature have been prepared in the hope that pastors and 


students of religious subjects might find hereby suggested the best books 
on themes of vital interest in their profession. In the course here pro- 
posed we are undertaking to introduce our readers to what is probably 
one of the most important problems of religious thinking today. 

No one can read our religious journals without being aware that the 
methods of critical scholarship which have brought about so many sig- 
nificant changes of opinion in the field of Old Testament study are now 
being applied to the New Testament. The results of this method of 
investigating the New Testament are of supreme interest to all Chris- 
tians, especially in so far as these results are related to our thought of 
Jesus. In the history of Christian faith, the New Testament accounts 
of his person and work have usually been accepted without question. 
Will it be necessary for modern scholars to abandon this traditional 
custom? Or will it be established more firmly than ever by the results 
of critical study ? 

Evidently there is only one way in which the thoughtful reader can 
arrive at a satisfactory answer to these questions. Mere dogmatic 
affirmations or denials of the necessity of changing our views have no 
weight with thinking men. They will desire to examine the data, and 
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to form their answer in accordance with their estimate of the evidence. 
The present course is intended to guide the reader into some of the 
investigations of our day which contribute toward a scholarly under- 
standing of the problems raised by modern critical inquiry as to the life 
and teaching of Jesus, and his significance for religion. 

The course as outlined falls into four main divisions: 

I. Our sources of information in the light of critical study. 

II. The life and teaching of the historical Jesus as determined by 
modern critical scholarship. 

III. The New Testament interpretation of Jesus formulated by the 
disciples after his death. 

_IV. The modern critical estimate of Jesus’ significance for religion. 

Formerly one merely asked, What do the gospels say about Jesus ? 
An uncritical compilation of the statements of all four gospels con- 
stituted the source materials for a “Lite of Jesus.” But nowadays 
we are being told that the gospels are not all of equal value historically. 
In fact, it is said that not all portions of any single gospel are of the same 
historical worth. What gospels, or what portions of what gospels, are, 
then, reliable sources of information about Jesus? What answer would 
the modern critical scholar give us to this question ? 

Students now distinguish rather sharply between Jesus as a historical 
individual, and the Christ of primitive Christian faith. The former 
pertains to the activity of Jesus as a historical personality, while the 
latter relates to believers’ thought of him subsequent to his earthly 
career. Recent scholarship has been much concerned with the question 
of what this earthly Jesus did and said. What are the results of this 
inquiry ? 

The early believers’ interpretation of Jesus has also become a subject 
of critical investigation. We are all aware that the New Testament 
writings did not take form until two or more decades after Jesus’ death, 
but in the meantime Christianity was being preached by different persons 
and in various parts of the oriental world. It is natural, therefore, to ask 
to what extent the New Testament picture of Jesus’ significance has been 
influenced by these circumstances. And in how far is Jesus authority 
for this primitive preaching about him? Here again we shall interro- 
gate modern scholarship. 

Finally we shall acquaint ourselves with some typical opinions of 
recent writers as to the significance of Jesus for religion today. There are 
at present some wide differences of opinion on this question, and to many, 
no doubt, it seems to be the most vital of all problems connected with 
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our study of Jesus. What are the determining factors which the scholar 
of today must take into account in formulating his conclusions on this 
important issue ? 

A few significant books on each oi these four topics are selected for 
special reading and study. A summary of the content of each book, 
with some critical estimate of its more important features, will be 
published from time to time. These will be accompanied by some sug- 
gestive questions, and a supplementary bibliography for those who wish 
to extend their reading over a wider field. Readers are encouraged to 
send to the editor of the course such queries as seem to them important 
for the understanding of the problems, and for which they find no satis- 
factory answer in the books studied. In so far as possible these questions 
will be the subject of further consideration either in these columns or 
in private communications. It will be our constant aim to give the 
reader every possible assistance in the understanding of the problems 
involved, and in the attainment of the data available for their solution. 

The ultimate solution of our difficulties must of course be an indi- 
vidual affair. But whatever the final decision on individual problems 
may be, of one thing we feel confident: it is impossible to devote oneself 
to a careful study of the problems suggested by this course without com- 
ing to feel that, notwithstanding the wide differences of opinion which 
prevail in the theological interpretation of Jesus, modern scholarship 
does give us a very real sense of genuine acquaintance with Jesus himself. 
Christian faith and devotion cannot fail to be strengthened by the 
systematic attempt to spend the serious hours of a year’s leisure in the 
effort to understand better the Master whose disciples include men today 
who may differ widely in theological opinions. 

The books chosen for study are: 


F. C. Burkitt, The Gospel History and Its Transmission. 

E. F. Scott, The Fourth Gospel: Its Theology and Purpose. 

P. W. Schmiedel, Jesus in Modern Criticism. 

W. Bousset, Jesus. 

W. Sanday, Life of Christ in Recent Research. 

J. Weiss, Paul and Jesus. 

J. Weiss, Christ: The Beginnings of Dogma. 

P. Lobstein, The Virgin Birth of Christ. 

K. Lake, The Historical Evidence for the Resurrection of Jesus Christ. 


t All of these books may be purchased from the University of Chicago Press, or 
they may be loaned from the Institute’s traveling library. Inquiries should be 
directed to the secretary of the Institute, The University of Chicago, Chicago, III. 
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J. Denney, Jesus and the Gospel: Christianity Justified in the Mind of Christ. 
J. Warschauer, Jesus: Seven Questions. 
W. Sanday, Christologies Ancient and Modern. 


Burkitt’s book shows how the gospels arose, the purpose each was 
intended to serve, and their respective historical value. Scott dwells 
upon similar phases of the Fourth Gospel, showing more especially how 
the author aimed to meet the needs of his generation by stating in terms 
of its thinking the sufficiency of Christ for the salvation of men. Bousset 
and Sanday sum up, from slighily different points of view, what they 
believe to be the results of critical scholarship in its historical estimate 
of the actual career of Jesus and the fundamental features of his teach- 
ing. Passing from these more distinctly historical phases of the study 
we turn to the problem of interpretation. Paul was a great interpreter 
of Jesus, and so distinctive is Paul’s work that it is sometimes questioned 
whether he was not a new founder of Christianity. Weiss answers this 
question by showing the fundamental unity between Paul and Jesus. 
Weiss’s second book briefly but clearly surveys the early stages of chris- 
tological speculation. The Virgin Birth and the Resurrection of Jesus 
are two doctrines of so unique importance to early Christianity that they 
seem to call for special treatment. This is done by Lobstein and Lake, 
each adhering to the so-called historical method of investigation. The 
last three volumes bring us to the question of modern interpretation. 
Denney represents a scholarly yet conservative point of view, War- 
schauer takes a more liberal position, and Sanday with his characteristic 
insight surveys the main features of the problem as it has presented 
itself in the history of Christian thought, with special reference to its 
present solution. 


I. THE SOURCES OF INFORMATION 


The books selected for careful reading in this first division of the 
course are: F. C. Burkitt, The Gospel History and Its Transmission, 
and E. F. Scott, The Fourth Gospel: Its Theology and Purpose. 

Professor Burkitt subjects the gospel records to a candid criticism 
which yields valuable and interesting results. His comparison of the 
Gospel of Mark with the Gospels of Matthew and Luke shows it to have 
been used by the authors of these gospels and known and used in sub- 
stantially the same form and with the same contents which it now exhib- 
its. For the gospel history then, Mark becomes our principal source. 
If we seek now to examine the Gospel of Mark with a view to determining 
its general trustworthiness, it proves to accord thoroughly with the data 
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supplied by other ancient records of the same period. Historical method 
thus leads us to the conclusion that in Mark we are nearer to the actual 
scenes of Jesus’ life than in any other gospel record. Even Matthew and 
Luke are to a larger extent interpretations, and to a less extent unbiased 
records of fact, than is Mark. This we must constantly remember in 
dealing with these three sources. We must resist the temptation to fit 
into the historical framework supplied by Mark all the tales and sayings 
of Christ, which we find in the other gospels. 

Again, Burkitt’s comparison of the Antiquities of Josephus, written 
about 94 A.D., with the Gospel of Luke shows remarkable coincidences, 
which have led him, with other scholars, to conclude that Luke in writ- 
ing his gospel and the Acts made use of Josephus’ work. The evidence 
for this is not, however, quite conclusive. We must recognize that if 
Luke did use the Antiquities he steadily misused them, for practically 
every notable coincidence is attended by a notable departure. But 
most scholars will agree with Burkitt that the “we-sections” of the 
travel narratives of Acts show such resemblances to the body of the 
Acts, that it is difficult to resist the impression that the diarist of Acts 
16:10 ff., 20:5 ff., 21:1 ff., 27:1 ff., was the author of Acts and the Third 
Gospel, that is, was Paul’s friend, Luke, the physician. Since our four 
gospels are anonymous works it is great good fortune that we are able 
to identify the writers of the two earlier ones with so high a degree of 
historical probability. 

If we seek to combine these conclusions as to the Third Gospel, we 
must suppose that it was written near the close of the first century, by 
one who shared in the experiences recorded in the later chapters of the 
Acts, but did not witness the ministry of Jesus, nor the earlier works of 
his followers. For those matters, particularly for the former, he must 
have been dependent upon such materials as he might in his travels, 
inquiries, and studies obtain. One such source we have already identi- 
fied in the Gospel of Mark. Another was a document from which the 
writer of the First Gospel drew not a little of his discourse material. 

The writer of the Gospel of Matthew, like the evangelist Luke, thus 
employed as materials for his composition the Gospel of Mark, and 
another source rich in the teachings of Jesus, which some have sought 
to identify with the Logia written by the apostle Matthew and mentioned 
by Papias. But these and. other materials are used in very different 
ways by the two later evangelists. Matthew takes over into his gospel 
nearly everything in Mark, but freely transposes and rewrites, and inter- 
weaves with Mark a wealth of discourse material, sometimes interrupt- 
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ing the orderly course of Mark’s events with an extended discourse, or 
a striking incident from another source. Luke shows a greater depend- 
ence upon the Greek Bible than does Matthew, and does not scruple to 
omit considerable parts of Mark, yet in his use of the Second Gospel 
Luke is much more faithful to Mark’s order of evenis than is Matthew. 
Once, indeed, he interrupts Mark’s narrative with a “ great interpolation, ” 
as it has been called (Luke 9:51—18:14), the very section of Luke which 
shows most considerable resemblances to Matthew. But in Matthew 
these utterances are scattered and recombined with other material 
sometimes drawn from Mark, while in Luke they show no such evidences 
of transfer and recombination. These facts suggest that the so-called 
‘Great Interpolation” in Luke may really represent one of his written 
sources which he incorporated into his gospel as little disturbed as pos- 
sible, somewhat as he incorporated Mark. 

Professor Burkitt points out that the best attested sayings of Jesus 
are not those which appear in all three Synoptists, but those which may 
be traced to the two older sources, Mark, and the other lying back of our 
longer Synoptists. What in Jesus’ teaching most impressed his hearers 
may thus fairly be sought in this doubly attested material. 

In the Gospel of John, on the other hand, Burkitt finds not so much a 
history as a theology. It was an interpretation, not a biography of Jesus, 
and won its way to general acceptance because it so well expressed the 
general conviction of the churches as to the worth and meaning of Jesus. 

At least as early as 110 A.D. the four gospels existed in written form, 
and the three longer ones, at least, were in circulation in different regions. 
By 150 certainly, the four had come to be used together, and by 170 they 
had together distanced all competitors, and fully established themselves 
in the esteem of the churches. 

It would be difficult to name a book in which the origin and worth of 
the gospels have been more cordially and sympathetically sketched. 
The general soundness of the positions taken can scarcely be denied 
and the inference seems inevitable that we must no longer use the gospels, 
and all that is in them, side by side as of co-ordinate historical worth, 
but must set ourselves seriously to the task of historical criticism and 
evaluation, if we are to learn all that the gospel records may teach us 
of the ministry and nature of Jesus. 


Every student of the Gospel of John, and of the questions which 
that gospel calls forth, will read Professor Scott’s thoughtful and stimu- 
lating book with the keenest interest. It is a fresh penetrating discus- 
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sion of the contents of the gospel, with the object of making clear, not 
only the purpose of the gospel, but the actual theological situation in 
which that purpose was wrought out. The gospel came into existence 
in the third generation after Christ, and is a “work of transition in which 
primitive Christianity is carried over into a different world of thought.” 
We do not know who the author was, but he was a Christian whose 
fellowship with the living Christ gave him an understanding of the real 
mind of the master. His work is not a mere speculative treatise upon 
the eternal worth of Jesus, but a large, full, appreciative interpretation 
of the facts of his earthly career in the light of a disciple’s inward experi- 
ence—an interpretation which shall show that the Christ of experience 
and the Jesus of history are one, and that in the recorded life there is 
an abiding import. 

While the facts are thus used, it is well to bear in mind that they are 
of subordinate importance for the Evangelist. He comes to them with a 
certain conception of the person and life of Christ, and in order to make 
this clear, handles the data with considerable freedom. To such an 
extent is this true that it is questionable how far the old argument for the 
authenticity of the narrative—its vivid details—can be maintained. 
“The picturesque detail can be set down, not to the accurate memory 
of the eye-witness, but to the fine instinct of the literary artist.” In 
the discourses a large subjective element is present. They are the words 
of Jesus plus interpretative expansions and additions made by the writer 
of the gospel. In all this there is no intention of falsifying: rather the 
abiding purpose of making evident the eternal Christ, through whom men 
shall gain life, dominates the whole structure of the gospel. The neces- 
sity for this fresh and larger interpretation was in the time in which the 
Evangelist was living, in the culture by which he was surrounded, and in 
the tendency to devitalize Christianity by either making it into a philoso- 
phy or treating it simply as a tradition. The earnest effort to meet this 
necessity has caused the incorporation of diverse elements which the 
writer has not successfully fused. ‘Again and again we meet with 
isolated ideas which cannot be reconciled with the characteristic Johan- 
nine thought The author is continually trying to find place 
within the same system for opposite types of thought and belief 
A revelation given through a historical life is interpreted by means of a 
philosophical doctrine with which it cannot in any true sense be recon- 
ciled.”’ 

From these. statements and quotations the author’s point of view 
can be readily gained. The whole book is occupied in making good these 
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assertions. “Three main sources are traceable in the gospel, the synoptic 
tradition, the writings of Paul, and the Alexandrian philosophy”; but 
the material from each has been stamped with the author’s own genius. 
One is somewhat surprised after the strong emphasis upon the unfused 
character of the gospel to come upon an equal emphasis upon its organic 
unity. This latter is so clear as to make Wendt’s theory of a double 
source wholly untenable. That the gospel has been influenced by the 
teachings of Paul seems unquestionable, but it is less evident that the 
story of Nathaniel is a symbolic reference to the great apostle. The 
whole section on the relation of the gospel to Paul is worth most careful 
attention. So too is the discriminating estimate of the bearing of 
Alexandrian influence. “They do not affect the substance of the 
Johannine thought so much as the forms under which it is presented.’ 
Before taking up the discussion of the leading doctrines of the gospel, 
the author devotes two chapters to setting forth the polemical and 
ecclesiastical aims which he discovers in it. There are at least three 
parties. The Jews, the followers of John the Baptist, and the Gnostics 
receive attention with polemical intent, and this fact makes the gospel 
strongly controversial. In the interesting chapter on ecclesiastical aims 
the position of the author is revealed in such statements as these: 
“His [the Evangelist’s] conception of Christ as the Logos involves 
him in a view of life which can only be described as semi-physical. . . . . 
John accepts without question the ordinary church doctrine of the mys- 


tical efficacy of baptism. ... . Baptism is the necessary miracle by 
which this change (regeneration), half physical in its character, is made 
possible.” 


Such interpretations may call forth sharp dissent. One of the per- 
sistently debated questions regarding the Fourth Gospel is the relation 
of the prologue to the rest of the gospel. Is it of the nature of a post- 
script, or does its doctrine of the Logos mold the whole succeeding 
narrative ? Certainly our author is right in declaring that “the theme 
of the gospel is not the Logos, but the Divine person, Jesus Christ.” 
But when he claims that the evangelist has so “imported the doctrine 
of the Logos into the gospel record as to empty the life of Christ of 
much of its real worth and grandeur,” and that he is trying to interpret 
under the forms of philosophy what has been given him in the experience 
of faith, he will not command universal assent. The only philosophic 
term which the gospel offers us is the Logos, and that is immediately 
filled in with content from the Old Testament, and from the Evangelist’s 
own experience. 
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In the two deeply interesting chapters on “Life” and the “Com- 
munication of Life”’ we are brought to see the same combination of meta- 
physical and religious conceptions—the same combination of Greek no- 
tions with those derived from experience—as appear in the unfolding of 
the doctrine of Christ. 

“John involves himself in a view (of life) which may fairly be de- 
scribed as semi-physical. ... . The life was present in him as an ethereal 
essence, and is transmitted through the elements of the Eucharist which 
represents his flesh and blood. ... . Nowhere is John’s affinity to the 
Greek thinkers more unmistakable than in the value he assigns to 
knowledge.” ‘‘Union with Christ is on one side a magical transaction 
involving a relation to Christ which is almost physical in its nature: 
on the other it is grounded in a moral fellowship.” 

John’s spiritual interpretation of the return of Christ is finely set 
forth, and the true bearing of the Evangelist’s profound conception 
of the spiritual as opposed to the apocalyptic understanding of this 
great reality made helpfully evident. Because of his doctrine of a 
spiritual return of Christ, the author finds that there is no place in the 
Johannine theology for the doctrine of the Holy Spirit. It is difficult 
to distinguish between the work of the Spirit and the work of the 
exalted Christ. The teaching of the Evangelist regarding the Spirit is 
an attempt to combine the doctrine of Paul with his own regarding the 
exalted Christ. 

Such in bare and imperfect outline is the method of this earnest and 
thoughtful interpretation. The gospel is highly esteemed, yet there 
is much in it that cannot have permanent worth. The Evangelist 
“has recourse to the speculative forms which the thought of his time 
afforded him, and seeks to express by means of them the purely religious 
truths of Christianity. The result is that the genuine import of his teach- 
ing is, to a great extent, obscured. We have constantly to disengage it 
from the alien metaphysic which appears to interpret, but most often 
warps and conceals it.” Is this judgment wholly justifiable? Are we 
not in danger of overemphasizing the Evangelist’s attempt at giving 

a metaphysical presentation of Jesus? Did he not aim rather to pre- 
sent the religious value of his Master as the revelation of God to men ? 
This may at least be regarded as still an open question. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Over what period does the composition of our four gospels extend ? 
2. What was the process of literary growth during this period ? 
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3. To what extent can the names of personal followers of Jesus be con- 
nected with these writings ? 

4. What were the main purposes which the several evangelists aimed to 
serve by their writings? 

5. Does the question of authorship materially affect the question of 
historical reliability ? 

6. How can the primitive character, and also the historical worth, of 
gospel tradition be tested? 

7. What are the oldest elements of this tradition, and what can be said as 
to their historical accuracy ? 

8. What picture of Jesus do the oldest phases of the tradition present ? 

9. How did the various evangelists relate their thought of the earthly 
Jesus to that of the heavenly Christ ? 

10. Is the value of the gospels for us today conditioned solely by the 
amount of historical information they give us about Jesus ? 


ADDITIONAL BIBLIOGRAPHY 


James Mofiatt, Introduction to the Literature of the New Testament. 

E. D. Burton, Principles of Literary Criticism and the Synoptic Problem. 

A. Harnack, The Sayings of Jesus. 

F. C. Burkitt, The Earliest Sources for the Life of Jesus. 

P. Wernle, The Sources of Our Knowledge of the Life of Jesus. 

B. W. Bacon, The Beginnings of Gospel Story. 

B. W. Bacon, The Fourth Gospel in Research and Debate. 

W. Sanday, The Criticism of the Fourth Gospel. 

J. Drummond, Ax Inquiry into the Character and Authorship of the Fourth 
Gospel. 

P. W. Schmiedel, The Johannine Writings. 


Moffatt’s work is indispensable for the study of the literary problems of 
the gospels; Burton makes a very minute examination of the literary rela- 
tionships of the Synoptic Gospels and reconstructs their supposed source 
documents; Harnack attempts to reconstruct the ancient source containing 
Jesus’ sayings, but the method employed seems to some critics too mechanical; 
Burkitt’s Earliest Sources popularizes conclusions similar to those given in 
his Gospel History; Bacon’s Beginnings is a minute analysis of the 
Gospel of Mark, with a view to determining its sources and their historical 
worth; Wernle gives in popular form the constructive results of advanced 
gospel criticism in Germany. Of the works on the Fourth Gospel, Sanday’s 
is a survey of current opinion and a conservative estimate of the problems; 
Drummond holds a mediating position, while Bacon and Schmiedel arrive 
at more radical results. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR LEADERS OF BIBLE CLUBS USING THE 
OUTLINE COURSES 


Numbers of ministers are finding in the leadership of Bible clubs an 
opportunity to introduce large groups of people to the historical method of 
Bible-study, and those results of recent scholarship which are assured. 
They are thus laying solid foundations for the reconstruction of theological 
dogma upon the basis of historical fact. ‘The Social and Ethical Teaching 
of Jesus,” and “The Origin and Religious Teaching of the Old Testament 
Books” are vital and interesting topics upon which the BrBLICAL WORLD 
will furnish monthly valuable helps through a Club Leaders’ Exchange, 
under the direction of GEORGIA LouIseE CHAMBERLIN, Secretary of the 
Reading and Library Department of the American Institute of Sacred 
Literature. 


PRELIMINARY STATEMENT 


It will be the task of the director in this first contribution to the 
Club Leaders’ Exchange to lay foundations, to state general principles, 
and to give preliminary reference lists. ‘To many the principles may be 
obvious and the books recommended familiar, but even to such the 
formal enumeration may help to clarify method and to save labor. 

The successful club leader must view his subject as a whole. He 
must be able to distinguish between the foundation and the structure 
which he is to build upon it. He must appreciate the relative importance 
of the different phases of the subject and must see the true proportion 
between the essentials and less important details. For this reason 
he should rapidly survey the main outline of his entire course before 
his first meeting with the class. It is quite as essential to know at what 
goal he is finally to arrive as at what point he shall begin. 

Not only is this true of the entire course, it is equally true of each 
session of the class. The skilful leader will have his ultimate aim in 
mind from the opening hour to the climactic moment when the class is 
prepared for the full appreciation of it. 

The most successful club leaders are those who are able to provoke 
freedom of discussion among members and to secure such co-operation 
from them as will result in genuine contributions to the class work. 
The wise leader will never tell a class what its members can find out 
for themselves, but he will assure himself that the necessary sources of 
information are available and that the members of the class know how 
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to use them. Definite assignment of tasks with the expectation of their 
performance will lead to development of discussion and _ intelligent 
questions on the part of the class. 

The leader should know each member of his group and assign differ- 
ing tasks taking into consideration the differing capacities, time, and 
facilities of each member The bane of Bible-study in the past has been 
the universal acceptance of the idea that people would not or could 
not do real work in this subject. A leader should banish from the start 
this absurd notion and teach his class, first of all, that the subject which 
they have to consider is neither more difficult nor less important than the 
study of any subject of history, literature, or thought, and that the aver- 
age intellect is equal to any task which will be imposed. It may be 
well not to emphasize too strongly the performance of a daily task such 
as the textbook assigns. A certain amount of work done between each 
of the meetings of the class may be just as acceptable if done in one or 
two days as if spread over the entire period. To many minds, however, 
the daily plan is acceptable and produces good results. 

Since the topics and suggestions will appear in the Biblical World 
about the first of the month, it would be well to arrange meetings for 
the middle and latter part of the month, so that in no case will the 
leader or the club be waiting for the program. A preliminary meeting 
for organization may well be arranged for the first week of October. 

A secretary and treasurer will be able to make enrolments and collec- 
tions, and to report promptly to the headquarters of the Institute full 
names, addresses, and fees. The place of meeting should be comfortable 
and convenient, the day and the hour so arranged as to avoid haste and 
to give opportunity: for social intercourse. One hour for the formal 
presentation of the program and the second hour for informal discussion 
and conversation upon the topics discussed is not too long a period if it 
is all happily occupied. 

Leaders of clubs are invited to send to the director of this depart- 
ment questions concerning organization, conduct, and difficulties in the 
club work. To all such correspondence most careful consideration will 
be given. 

“THE SOCIAL AND ETHICAL TEACHING OF JESUS”? 


The ultimate aim of this course is not chiefly to learn what Jesus 
taught the people in his day which would change their way of thinking 
or their mode of living, but to find those underlying principles of action 
expressed to the people of his day in language and form which they 


* Course-book from the American Institute of Sacred Literature, The Social and 
Ethical Teaching of Jesus, by Shailer Mathews. 50 cents, postage 4 cents. 
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might comprehend, and to re-express them in terms of everyday life in 
the twentieth century. Therefore, it may be well at the very start 
to assign to different members of the class the practical topics suggested 
under study IX. Members will then keep these topics in mind through- 
out the course and bring them forward for dicussion when the appro- 
priate section is reached. 

The aim of this month’s work should be to establish the principle that 
in considering the teaching of Jesus there are elements of modification to 
be found in the literary form, the question of authorship, or the editorial 
medium, and an understanding of the life of his times. This principle 
once established, the student is prepared to search for that new and 
vitalizing contribution to the way of life which Jesus made. The young 
people of our day have been subjected to the hypnotic influence of the 
question, ‘‘What would Jesus do?” and too often the answer has been 
a substantial and literal transfer of Jesus’ acts to a time in which such 
acts did not in any sense represent him, since he was pre-eminently a 
man of his times and a careful observer of such conventionalities as were 
not in direct opposition to his principles. 

A definite program for the meetings of the class announced before- 
hand and carefully followed will sometimes produce better results than 
a meeting in which only the leader knows what the hour is to compass. 


The following tentative programs for two meetings may be subdivided 
to serve for four, if a weekly meeting is desired. The question as to which 
of these topics should be presented in written papers, which orally, and 
which by individuals or by the class as a whole must rest with the leader, 
who will aim to have the hour replete with life and interest. 


SUGGESTIVE PROGRAMS 


First meeting.—1. The sources of our information concerning the teaching 
of Jesus. 2. Examples of the various literary forms in which Jesus embodied 
his teaching. 3. The perfection of form in some of the parables used by Jesus. 
4. The characteristics of Jesus’ method of teaching and their essential valué. 
Question for discussion: ‘‘Are the teachings of Jesus to the people of his own 
times worthy to be obeyed today?” “Are they to be obeyed literally ?” 

Second meeting. —1. The education of Jesus as affecting the form and con- 
tent of his teaching. 2. Traces of Jesus’ home life found in his teaching. 
3. In the light of the topics thus far considered, does it appear that the essen- 
tial feature of the teaching of Jesus is in its form and method, or does it con- 
sist in the principles which lie behind his various sayings? Does it appear 
that for a proper understanding of his words it is necessary to consider not 
only the circumstances, but the habits of thought and the current beliefs which 
gave color and form to his words? Illustrative cases should be cited. Ques- 
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tion for discussion: “In consideration of the apparent influence of Jesus’ 
study of the Old Testament upon his thought, what place should be given to 
Old Testament study today as a preparation for the understanding of Jesus ? 
As a help to right thought and living today ?” 


The instructions in the textbook provide for topics for original 
investigation with each month’s work. The leader must decide whether 
the class is prepared to enter upon the active work which such investi- 
gations involve and will, in case he decides in the affirmative, select 
from the several topics given the one or more which he thinks would 
appeal to his class as vital. He will naturally choose a topic which 
has some peculiar significance in the community in which the club is 
located. 

REFERENCE READING 


The public library is usually willing to co-operate with leaders of 
clubs in providing a few well-chosen books which can be consulted by 
those who are willing to do a little more reading than that required 
by the course. In the larger towns the libraries might be willing to put 
in the entire list of books suggested from time to time. 

Very suggestive material will be found in the discussion of the volume 
by Burkitt which considers the sources of the teaching of Jesus, in the 
material for professional reading courses on p. 265 of this number of the 
Biblical World. No one leader is likely to have all of the books in the 
following list, but all are modern and helpful, each in its own way. The 
first six books upon the list are best adapted for popular reading by the 
class. None of the literature on this subject is too technical or difficult, 
however, for the ordinary reader, as the following titles will suggest. 
The books which treat the subject in a more general way are placed 
first; those which take up the particular teachings ‘of Jesus second, 
and last those which attempt to make practical application of those teach- 
ings to modern conditions. 


The Teaching of Jesus, G. B. Stevens; The Social Teaching of Jesus, 
Shailer Mathews; Jesus Christ and the Social Question, Francis G. Peabody; 
Christianity and the Social Crisis, Walter Rauschenbusch; My Religion in 
Every-day Life, Josiah Strong; Jesus’ Way, William DeWitt Hyde; The Social 
Basis of Religion, Simon N. Patten; Outlines of Social Theology, William DeWitt 
Hyde; The Social Gospel, A. Harnack, W. Herrmann; Social Duties, Charles 
R. Henderson; The Revelation of Jesus, George H.Gilbert; The Ethics of Jesus, 
Henry Churchill King; The Teaching of Jesus, H. H. Wendt; Social Salvation, 
Washington Gladden; Social Relationships in the Light of Christianity, Edward 
Chadwick; Social Solutions, Thomas C. Hall; The Church and the Changing 
Order, Shailer Mathews; Faith and Social Service, George Hodges. 
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It is sometimes possible to assign a book to each member of the group 
and to hold that person responsible during the entire course for the 
contributions which that book makes to different topics. The Hastings 
Dictionary of Christ and the Gospels, in two volumes, contains very 
helpful articles under the heads, ““The Character of Christ,” “Mental 
Characteristics,” “Ethics,” ‘Gospel,’ ‘‘ Education.” Hastings’ one- 
volume Dictionary of the Bible furnishes excellent articles on “Jesus 
Christ,” “‘ Ethics,” etc. 


‘“THE ORIGIN AND RELIGIOUS TEACHING OF THE OLD TESTAMENT BOOKS *”? 


The ultimate aim of this course is to establish in the popular mind the 
fact of growth and development in the Hebrew religion and to show 
by specific examples how this development may be traced in the 
literature and history of the Hebrews as found in the literature of the Old 
Testament. 

The reader of the ‘“‘ Foreword to the Student”’ with which the course- 
book opens will note the very serious limitations which must accompany 
the presentation of so large a body of literature in the space of nine 
months’ study. We must not expect, therefore, that students of this 
course will secure complete and systematic knowledge of any one portion 
of the Bible. It is rather the bird’s-eye view which gives a strong 
impression and produces an attitude of mind open to new truth. It 
may be wise to pass over for the present the rather extended statements 
concerning the moral value of historical study of the Bible on p. 7 of the 
textbook, and to emphasize that theme a little later when the members of 
the class shall have had some experience in the use of this method. The 
leader may well present to the class, however, the following princ:ples 
underlying the so-called historical method of study: 

1. Men do not live independently of the events and thought with 
which they are surrounded. Therefore, to understand the men of the 
Bible we must know the life of the Hebrew people at and also preceding 
the time in which these men lived. 

2. Nations do not stand independent of and unaffected by the life 
of the surrounding nations. Therefore, in order to understand the 
Hebrew people we must study the life and thought of the greater nations 
with which they came into contact from the earliest times. 

3. We must be prepared to find that the doctrines of even the 
greatest men of one century will be superseded by those of a later cen- 
tury; the law of development demands continual advance. 

2 Course-book from the American Institute of Sacred Literature, The Origin and 


Religious Teaching of the Old Testament Books, by Georgia Louise Chamberlin. 
50 cents, postage 4 cents. 
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4. The recognition of the principle of development in thought and 
belief is paralleled by the principle of evolution in the physical world 
which has been seen to be fundamental in the realm of science. Develop- 
ment seems the natural expression of the divine process wherever life 
exists. 

The aim of the first month’s study will be to bring together two classes 
of Hebrew traditions—those relating to the world and its beginnings and 
those relating to the nation in its beginnings; after this to show that the 
purpose of this last presentation of these traditions was essentially 
religious. A secondary task is the discovery and definition of the rel’- 
gious value of these early stories for people of our own day. 

A definite program.—The programs submitted below are very full 
for two meetings and may well be cut somewhat. For four meetings 
they will be amply sufficient. The effective reading of the Old Testa- 
ment is an art well worth cultivating. Selections to be presented as 
readings find a place, therefore, on both programs. 


SUGGESTED PROGRAMS 

First meeting.—1. The world traditions of the Hebrews with a comparison 
of the two stories of creation: (a) as to the purpose of the writer, (6) as to the 
literary characteristics. 2. Abraham: (a) migration and settlement of Abraham 
in Canaan, (b) Abraham as a land-owner, a shepherd, a father, a householder, 
a worshiper of God. 3. Reading and comment of stories, (a) a lesson con- 
cerning human sacrifice (Gen., chap. 22); (6) an oriental bargain (Gen., chap. 
23). Subject for discussion, ‘‘Can human sacrifice be a religious act? If so, 
how ?” 

Second meeting.—t. The character of Jacob measured by the standards of his 
own day. 2. Selected readings from the story of Joseph. 3. Israel in Egypt 
and the education of Moses. 4. The liberator and the escape from bondage. 
Subject for discussion, ‘‘The religious value of the stories of Genesis and 
Exodus, to the Hebrew people.’’ Debate, “Is law more commonly corrective 
or preventive ?” 

Further questions especially intended for those groups of people who 
are seeking to lay a foundation for teaching the Old Testament to chil- 
dren may be: (1) Granting that the early stories of Genesis were told 
with a distinctly religious purpose, what elements in this teaching are 
universal in application, and therefore equally valuable in religious 
teaching today? (2) Should the story be retold in the language of 
modern times, or is it preferable to read it practically as it is written, with 
only such changes as are absolutely necessary to bring it within the 
comprehension of the children? (3) How can these stories be pre- 
sented in such a way as to teach valuable truth, though seeming to 
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contradict scientific facts which are reasonably certain? (4) Can we 
use the stories of the patriarchs in religious teaching in such a way as 
to show that to live up to one’s highest ideals while always seeking for 
higher is the fullest life ? 

It is a very interesting process to test the members of the class as to 
their ability to tell the stories of Genesis accurately and simply without 
either memorizing the words of the text or uselessly multiplying words 
and details. 

REFERENCE READING 


Students of this course should use the American Standard Revised 
Version of the Bible. The Authorized Version does not show the dis- 
tinctions of literary form that are of great value in this course. 


Helpful books for use during the entire course are: Kent, History of the 
Hebrew People, 2 vols.; Wade, Old Testament History; Smith, Henry Preserved, 
History of Israel; Driver, An Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testament; 
McFadyen, Introduction to the Old Testament; Sayce, Early Israel and Surround- 
ing Nations; McCurdy, History, Prophecy and the Monuments, t-vol. edition. 

On the early period: Gunkel, The Legends of Genesis; Davis, Genesis and the 
Hebrew Tradition; Driver, Genesis; Briggs, The Hexateuch. 

On the prophetic period: Smith, George Adam, The Book of the Twelve 
Prophets; Davidson, Prophets of Israel; Cornill, The Prophets of Israel; 
Batten, The Hebrew Prophet; Chamberlin, The Hebrew Prophets or Patriots 
and Leaders of Israel; Driver, Isaiah: His Life and Times; Cheyne, Jeremiah: 
His Life and Times. 

On the wisdom literature: Kent, The Wise Men of Ancient Israel and Their 
Proverbs; Davison, Praises of Israel; Davison, The Wisdom Element in the 
Old Testament; Peake, The Book of Job; Deland, The Song of Songs. 


On the entire period much help can be gained from the volumes in the 
series on the Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges; The Bible for Home 
and School, and Kent’s Historical Bible. The one-volume Hastings’ 
Bible Dictionary furnishes excellent articles under the following heads: 
“Tsrael,”’ “Genesis,” “Exodus,” “Abraham,” ‘ Moses,” 
““Hexateuch,” “Chronology of Old Testament,” “‘ Law,” Tabernacle,” 
“Sacrifice,” and “Offering.”” The danger to be avoided in this course 
is that of trying to give too much, for only so much of the historical 
background as is needed to give the biblical material life and background 
is necessary. The pupils in this course should learn to consider the 
material in the Bible itself and to construct their principles of interpreta- 
tion at first hand. Only in this way will the course prove a training in a 
method which it is hoped the students will wish to adopt for all their 
future study of the Bible. 
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Epwarp Lewis Curtis, Holmes Professor of Hebrew in Yale Divin- 
ity School, died August 26, 1911, on the boat between Castine, Maine, 
and Boston. His death removes a leader in biblical and theological 
work, and he will be mourned by a wide circle of colleagues and friends. 
He was born in Ann Arbor, Mich., October 13, 1853. His father, 
William S. Curtis, was once president of Knox College, at Galesburg, 
Illinois. Mr. Curtis graduated at Yale in 1874 and at Union Theological 
Seminary in 1879. He continued his theological study in Germany, 
1879-81. He became instructor in Old Testament literature in McCor- 
mick Theological Seminary, Chicago, in 1881 and was promoted to a 
professorship in 1886. In 1891 he was called to the Holmes professor- 
ship of Hebrew in Yale Divinity School, taking up in that institution 
the work just relinquished by Professor William R. Harper. For the 
past twenty years he has continued in that chair, and last year pro- 
duced his principal work, a Commentary on the Books of Chronicles 
in the “International Critical Series.”” Professor Curtis had long been 
in failing health and this fact has somewhat limited the full exercise of his 
powers. In Chicago he made a large place for himself through his 
years of service at McCormick Seminary. Mrs. Curtis and four children 
survive him. 


ProFEssor CASPAR RENE GREGORY, of the University of Leipzig, 
the well-known New Testament textual scholar, is visiting America 
this autumn and lecturing on theological subjects at a large number of 
institutions. Professor Gregory’s great reputation as a scholar and 
critic of the New Testament text, and his extraordinarily wide circle 
of pupils and friends insure him a most cordial welcome to his native 
country. Among the institutions before which Professor Gregory will 
lecture are: The University of Chicago; Vanderbilt University; Colgate 
University; University of Pennsylvania; Vassar College; U.S. Military 
Academy; Wellesley College; University of Wisconsin; Bryn Mawr 
College; Cornell University; University of Texas; University of Illinois; 
Westminster College, Westminster, Colorado; University of Michigan; 
and the following Theological Seminaries: Crozer, Garrett, Rochester, 
Louisville Baptist, New Brunswick, Andover, Auburn, Union, Princeton, 
Drew, Lutheran (Philadelphia), Gettysburg. 
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Book Reviews 


THE SON OF MAN‘ 


The eighth part of Dr. Abbott’s Diatessarica does not correspond 
exactly to the subject set apart for it in the prospectus to the whole 
remarkable series, which accompanied the first volume of those studies 
in 1900. But if Dr. Abbott has departed somewhat from the details of his 
original plan, it is only to improve upon it, for his Part VIII is on a more 
timely and vital theme than he then proposed for it. The meaning of 
the term Son of Man in the New Testament has in recent years been 
much discussed, and it has become more than ever manifest that the 
message of Jesus was in no small degree bound up in the meaning of 
that phrase. It has been widely affirmed that as it occurs in the utter- 
ances of Jesus it has the same connotation as in the Book of Enoch, 
that is, it carries with it the atmosphere of apocalyptic messianism. Over 
against this view Dr. Abbott proposes the hypothesis that Jesus was 
influenced in his use of the term not so much by Enoch as by Ezekiel, 
or rather by the whole Old Testament scripture, beginning with the man 
Adam of Genesis. Jesus, like Ezekiel, thought of himself as the Son 
of Man, or, as the Aramaic Targums put it, Son of Adam. Paul’s 
idea of a first and second Adam may thus, according to Dr. Abbott, have 
been not original with him but really implicit in Jesus’ self-designation. 
He preferred to call himself Son of Man as if to say, “Keep constantly 
in view my human nature that you may perceive how divine a thing 
human nature may be, and that you may be led through the knowledge 
of the divinity of man to the knowledge of the humanity of God.” 

It is not possible within the limits of a review to do justice to an 
argument so closely knit and massively buttressed as Dr. Abbott’s. 
His thick: volume falls into five books. The first traces the use of the 
term Son of Man in pre-Christian usage in the Old Testament, as 
applied to man in general, to Ezekiel and to Daniel, in Graeco-Jewish 
literature, in Jewish usage, and in Aramaic and Greek interpretations. 
The ‘sixth chapter draws a series of parallels between Ezekiel and 

1 The Son of Man, or Contributions to the Study of the Thoughts of Jesus. (Dia- 
tessarica, Part VIII.) By Edwin A. Abbott. London and Edinburgh: The Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1910. Pp. lii+873. 16s. 6d. net. 
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Jesus, which proves far more telling than might be anticipated. Dr. 
Abbott does not indeed wholly escape what will seem to many fanciful 
interpretations of his materials, but his bold, comprehensive, and 
exhaustive method challenges admiration. At the end of Book I 
Dr. Abbott assumes as a working hypothesis that Jesus called himself 
Son of Adam, and that he had in view the fact that Ezekiel was similarly 
called after he had seen a vision of one like a Man above the throne in 
heaven, and that Adam too was the Son of God. In doing this his 
fundamental idea was this, that “‘though knowing himself to be akin 
to the Humanity of God in heaven,” he “preferred to dwell on the 
thought that he was akin to the divinity of Man on earth.” 

Book II deals with the Son of Man in Mark, Matthew, and Luke, 
that is, triple tradition material; Book III, with the Son of Man in 
Matthew and Luke, in double tradition and in passages peculiar to each; 
and Book IV, with the Son of Man in John. Dr. Abbott finds that in 
most ot these instances the phrase taken in the sense proposed gives 
new meaning to the passage. But he goes on in conclusion to ask whether 
the investigation has thrown light upon the whole of Christ’s life. In 
this connection he reproduces under the title “A Harmony of the Facts,” 
Part II of his ‘ Message of the Son of Man.” It is not easy to sum up 
his position, but perhaps its main element is the conviction that into 
the term “Son of Man,” Jesus threw not the messianic sense of the 
apocalyptists but a more profound content, derived from the deepest 
utterances and disclosures of the Old Testament. By its assumption 
he affirmed at once his own identity with humanity and his faith in the 
divine origin and destiny of man, and the expression properly under- 
stood becomes a key to the true inwardness of his message. 

The learned intricacies of Dr. Abbott’s argument may sometimes 
move the reader to impatience, and it is sometimes hard to see the 
wood for the trees. But it is just this searching, precise, and learned 
investigation, boldly conceived and indefatigably followed, that the 
New Testament most requires and has too often lacked. The view 
which Dr. Abbott urges is not in all respects new, but the eschatological 
emphasis of recent New Testament study has thrown it somewhat into 
the background, and it has never been presented from just the point 
of view and with the minute substantiation of Dr. Abbott’s work. 
The spirit of that work is nowhere better shown than in the author’s 
rejoinder to the objection that we all know what Jesus thought. ‘This 
book is written in the conviction that we do not all know what he thought; 
that we are very far from knowing it; that God has provided us with 
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means for knowing it better, as the generations advance; and that, if 
we could know it better, we should be drawn more powerfully toward it.” 


EpcarR J. GooDsPEED 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


ASTROLOGY AND THE OLD TESTAMENT 


The appearance of Jeremias’ work’ in English is declared by the 
author to constitute in effect a third edition. Mrs. Beaumont’s transla- 
tion has had the advantage of close co-operation and careful revision on 
the part of the author and is worthy of high praise. Occasionally, to be 
sure, the German original has unduly controlled the English expression, 
as for example in Vol. I, p. 343, where the following clause occurs, viz., 
“which unfortunately only still contained,” and on p. 350, “further 
appears in proper names the divine name ilu.” Sometimes the trans- 
lation is less clear than the original as, e.g., on p. 237 of Vol. II, where 
the sentence ‘the victory would certainly be sealed according to oriental 
custom by the introduction of the worship, therefore of the worship of 
Yahweh,” should read “by the introduction of the cultus of the country, 
to wit, the worship of Yahweh.” 

The special introduction by Dr. C. H. W. Johns, of St. Catharine’s 
College, Cambridge, points out the significance of this work as furnish- 
ing English readers with the best statement of the astral theory of the 
universe and its application to the interpretation of the Old Testament. 
Dr. Johns himself is careful not to commit himself to an acceptance of 
the theory; but, on the other hand, he evidently looks upon it with 
much favor and commends it to the serious consideration of all students 
of the Hebrew religion. 

The view owes its existence to the indefatigable industry and the 
resourceful ingenuity of Dr. Hugo Winckler, of the University of Berlin. 
It has met with hearty approval from many German scholars, like 
Jeremias; but with strenuous opposition from many others. In this 
edition the first three chapters are given to setting forth the astral 
theory of the universe that is thought to have been current in the ancient 
East. Considerations of space do not permit an exposition of that theory 
here. Suffice it to say that its fundamental proposition is to the effect 


* The Old Testament in the Light of the Ancient East. By A. JeremtAs. Manual 
of Biblical Archaeology. English Edition Translated from the Second German Edi- 
tion, Revised and Enlarged by the Author, by C. L. Beaumont. Edited by C. H. W. 
Jouns. [Theological translation library, Vols. XXVIII and XXIX.] 2 vols. New 
York: Putnam, 1911. xxx+ 352, xii+331 pages. $7.00. 
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that everything in the world below is but a copy of its original in the 
heavens above. The course of events here consequently is determined 
by the course of events there. He who can read the meaning of the 
heavens can tell, not only what has taken place upon earth, but what will 
take place. 

The evidence urged in support of this theory involves the attribut’on 
to the old Babylonians of a high degree of astronomical lore. But when 
claims of this sort were scrutinized by one who not only is versed in 
Assyrian but is also a practical astronomer, viz , Dr. F. X. Kugler,? they 
were found not to have a sufficient basis in facts. For example, the 
contention that the Babylonians knew of the precession of the equinoxes 
is shown to be untenable; the claim that the zodiac was divided per- 
pendicularly by the Babylonians is made to give way to the demon- 
stration that they divided it longitudinally; and the Babylonian year, 
instead of having been a sun year, is shown to have been a moon year, 
with intercalated months. These propositions are vital in the astral 
theory; with them the structure stands or falls. 

On the strength of this theory, Jeremias and other supporters main- 
tain that monotheism and truly spiritual religion developed in Israel 
as early as the days of Abraham, having been acquired from Babylonia. 
The many strong facts so easily brought forward against this interpre- 
tation of early Hebrew experience are explained by Jeremias as due to 
the fact that there was from the earliest times in Israel an esoteric 
religion in the possession of a few choice spirits while the masses were 
content with a cultus that was essentially pagan. The difficulty with 
this view is, of course, the fact that the very best men in Israel betray 
no consciousness of this esoteric monotheism until very late in the 
nation’s life but, on the contrary, furnish abundant evidence that they 
were dominated by crass polytheisic ideas. 

A few illustrations of the astral method of interpretation may be 
cited. The garden of Eden represents the entire universe in miniature; 
its two trees represent the upper and under worlds. The twelve loaves 
of shew-bread correspond to the twelve months of the year. The seven- 
branched candlestick represents the seven planets. The two pillars, 
Jachin and Boaz, at the entrance to the temple represent the two turn- 
ing-points (solstices) of the zodiac. The names of the twelve tribes 
correspond to the twelve signs of the zodiac and the sentences of Jacob’s 
Blessing play upon the zodiacal significance of the names. The prophet’s 


2 Especially in his Sternkunde und Sterndienst in Babel (1907); 2d ed., 1909; 
and Im Bannkreis Babels (1910). 
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mantle of I Kings 11:29 ff. “signifies the cosmos, or the microcosmos of 
the kingdom, or what is in idea the same, knowledge and power over 
fate.’ The combat between David and Goliath is of cosmic significance, 
Goliath being probably the mythical dragon representative of the 
winter season, while David is representative of the summer season. 
The word “shibboleth” was possibly chosen (Judg. 12:5 f.) with refer- 
ence to its allusion to Ishtar, “‘the heavenly virgin with the ears of corn,”’ 
whose popular cult in Israel ‘“‘is attested by the account of the festival 
of the sacrifice of Jephthah’s daughter.”’ 

Exception may be taken to various statements lying wholly outside 
the disputed realm of the astral theory. The very first paragraph makes 
the somewhat rash statement that “‘history clearly shows that the 2,000 
years between the founding of Babylon and the subjection of the East- 
ern world to the West were under the intellectual domination of Baby- 
lon.’’ This seems to reflect on the one hand too slight a comprehension 
and appreciation of the contribution of the Egyptian civilization to the 
thought of western Asia and on the other a failure to do justice to the 
distinctive and independent thought of Israel. The evidence of the 
excavations in Palestine tells strongly against the predominance of 
Babylonian ideas and customs there. The influence of Egypt is very 
much more apparent. Again, to say “we know of no uncivilized time 
of Israel’’ (I, 273) is to plead guilty to a certain hopeless kind of blind- 
ness. The actions of the leaders of the early Israelites are in many cases 
psychologically incomprehensible on the supposition that they were the 
representatives of an elevated stage of civilization. Their thoughts and 
deeds comport far better with a nomadic and almost barbarous state. 
Solomon’s temple was the first great building to be erected in Canaan 
by the Hebrews, so far as our records go, and for its construction recourse 
was had to the services of a master-workman trained in Phoenicia. 

Yet again, to say that “differentiation between Judaism before and 
after the Exile must be given up”’ is to set at naught all the results of 
modern Bible-study. Such an opinion reflects its author’s inability 
to enter into any genuine appreciation of the history of thought in Israel. 
He has become the protagonist of a one-sided interpretation which 
attempts to solve all the problems of Hebrew religion without any real 
knowledge of what the problems are. 

While the astral theory sets aside ruthlessly the results of the his- 
torical treatment of the biblical material, it will have become evident 
to most readers that it offers little comfort to the supporters of the tra- 
ditional interpretation. There is nothing here of special divine revela- 
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tion and little left of the thought that Israel was a “peculiar people.” 
She stands rather in the réle of an inveterate borrower from Babylon, 
who in most cases improved the quality of the borrowed materials after 
they came into her possession. The Old Testament instead of being 
“the word of God” becomes a repository of outworn and thinly dis- 
guised astrological superstitions. Myth and history are so inextricably 
mingled that little escapes the malarial influence of the mythical atmos- 
phere. But, while much more might be said by way of disagreement, 
it remains true that Mrs. Beaumont has performed good service in 
placing this book within the reach of English readers. They have now 
no excuse for professing ignorance of the meaning of the astral theory 
of the universe as applied to the interpretation of the Old Testament. 
Moreover, though Dr. Jeremias’ interpretations are for the most pari 
vitiated by his subservience to this theory, yet the book presents very 
much Babylonian and Assyrian material not elsewhere easily accessible, 
which is of great value for the illumination of many passages in the Old 
Testament. It is regrettable that the work was not done sooner. Too 
often German phantasies are not introduced to English readers until 
they have had their day and ceased to be in their original habitat. 


J. M. Powts 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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The most important books listed in these columns will receive notice in the book-review pages. 


OLD TESTAMENT 
ARTICLES 
Smitu, H.P. The Hebrew View of Sin. American Journal of Theology, October, 1911. 


This is a critical study of the development of the idea of sin in Israel which is 
thoroughly representative of the historical point of view. It is an excellent piece of 
work and needs supplementing only on the side of the social background of the idea. 
The social forces operative in a community are, however, difficult to discover and 
classify even under the most favorable conditions, and the task becomes almost 
impossible in the case of a nation past and gone, leaving as little tangible evidence of 
its social structure as did the Hebrews. 


Sayce, A. H. The Jewish Garrison and Temple in Elephantine. Expositor, August, 

pp. 97-116. 

An interesting account of the steps leading to the discovery of the Aramaic papyrti 
and a survey of their contents and significance. Professor Sayce would date the 
origin of the colony as early as 655 B.c. His view that the papyri demonstrate the 
existence of the Priestly Code in the pre-exilic age fails to discriminate between the 
date of the origin of the code as a literary document and the age of the materials of 
which it is composed. Most scholars have been claiming for some time that the 
Priestly Code was but a single step in a long course and that much of its contents was 
inherited from the traditions and customs of the ritual in pre-exilic Israel. 


NEW TESTAMENT 
BOOKS 


Von SopEN, H. FREIHERR. Palistina und seine Geschichte. Dritte Auflage. 

Leipzig: Teubner, 1911. Pp. 111. M. 1.25. 

Professor von Soden’s six popular lectures on Palestine in the various periods 
of its history are well known to constitute a compact sketch, rather of the history 
than of the physical features of the Holy Land. Their republication in this third 
edition reflects their wide popularity. This little book with its maps and plans is 
perhaps our most compact historical geography of Palestine. 


LAMBERTON, CLARK D. Themes from St. John’s Gospel in Early Roman Catacomb 

Painting. Princeton University Press, tgo11. Pp. 146. 

This scholarly treatment of the Johannine themes in the decorations of the cata- 
combs is the work of a Fellow in Christian Archaeology in the American School of 
Classical Studies in Rome. It is profusely illustrated with reproductions taken for 
the most part from other works on the subject. The imagery of the Fourth Gospel, 


so congenial to Greek thought, naturally finds abundant reflection in the catacomb 
frescoes. 


Dean, J. T. Visions and Revelations: Discourses on the Apocalypse. Edinburgh: 


Clark, t911. Imported by Scribners. Pp. 265. 


Mr. Dean has undertaken in seventeen lecture-sermons to set forth the per- 
manent religious significance of the Apocalypse. While frankly accepting the modern 
historical method, he has sought to present a popular exposition of the book without 
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any express discussion of authorship, apocalyptic, and kindred themes. His dis- 
courses are of value as showing how the historical interpretation of the Revelation, 
unencumbered by critical apparatus, can elicit from the book the profound religious 
meaning of which it is full, Mr. Dean has given us a good example of historical inter- 
pretation practically applied. 


Wenpt, Hans Hryricu. Die Schichten im Vierten Evangelium. Géttingen: 
Vandenhoeck and Ruprecht, 1911. Pp. 158. M. 4.40. 


Recent studies of the literary structure of the Fourth Gospel, especially those ot 
Wellhausen, Schwartz, and Spitta, have led Professor Wendt to a fresh examination 
of the problem and a new expression of his views. After a criticism of the recent work 
on the subject of strata in the Gospel of John, he takes up the problem in his own way 
and produces a German text of the gospel in which the two strata are distinguished. 
A primitive gospel, consisting mainly of discourses and from the hand of the apostle 
John, has been expanded by a somewhat later hand into our Gospel according to John. 
The principal transpositions which Wendt favors are: 7:15-24, after 5:47; 15:1-17, 
after 13:1-35; 13:36-14:31, after 16:33. Students of the Johannine literature 
will find much to interest them in this new and concise study by Professor Wendt. 
It seems, however, to take no account of F. W. Lewis’ recent work Disarrangements 
in the Fourth Gospel. 


ZORELL, Francisco, S.J. Novi Testamenti Lexicon Graecum. (Cursus Scrip- 
turae Sacrae.) Parts 1-3: A-mpeoBirepos. Paris: Lethielleux, 1911. Pp. 480. 
Fr. 15. 


One of the most valuable features of the great Cursus Scripturae Sacrae, now 
being issued by the learned Jesuits of Paris, is its Lexicon of the Greek New Testament, 
of which something more than half has just appeared. The meanings are, of course, 
in Latin; the articles are compact and clear, and, in general, a high standard of 
accuracy seems to have been attained. The proportions of the book are about those 
of Preuschen’s recent dictionary. Unlike Preuschen’s, however, Zorell takes account 
of the papyri and omits from his survey the Apostolic Fathers and the uncanonical 
gospel fragments. The work seems to be based, not upon a previous dictionary, but 
directly upon a fresh examination of the materials themselves. It constitutes, there- 
fore, a worthy Catholic counterpart to Preuschen’s recent work. At some points, of 
course, a Catholic bias will be detected, but, as a whole, the new Jesuit dictionary 
will be found learned, complete, and scholarly. It is an interesting and encouraging 
contribution to New Testament lexicography, which has been, in these days, so vig- 
orously cultivated by Preuschen, Deissmann, and Milligan. 


LakE, HELEN AND Krirsopp. Codex Sinaiticus Petropolitanus: The New Testa- 
ment, The Epistle of Barnabas, and The Shepherd of Hermas, Preserved in the 
Imperial Library of St. Petersburg; in photographic facsimile. With a Descrip- 
tion and Introduction to the History of the Codex by Kirsopp Lake. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1911. Pp. xxiv. Plates iii+296. $40. 


Fifty years after its discovery the New Testament part of the Codex Sinaiticus 
makes its appearance in a sumptuous, full-sized, photographic edition through the 
skill and pains of Professor and Mrs. Kirsopp ‘Lake, of Leyden. All students of 
the New Testament text will rejoice that this great task is accomplished, and these 
valuable materials for New Testament textual study may be everywhere accessible. 
The magnificent plates are preceded by an admirable collection in facsimile of the 
titles and subscriptions of the New Testament books of the manuscript, together with 
some other pertinent facsimiles for purposes of comparison. The preface contains an 
account of the discovery of the manuscript and gives a description of it. The only 
fault in this admirable edition is its failure to indicate by chapter and verse on each 
plate the body of text it covers. This is partly but not wholly supplied by a table 
printed on an extension at the end of the volume. Textual workers are under fresh 
obligations to the indefatigable Professor Lake for this new achievement. 
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BOOKS 
BenNETI, W.H. The Moabite Stone. New York: Scribner, rg11. Pp. vii+86. 
$1.00. 

A concise study of this famous monument, the sole surviving fragment of Moabite 
writing at present known. This little book is in reality a new edition of the author’s 
article on this subject in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible. To this have been added 
transcriptions and translations of the Siloam inscription and the Gezer Calendar. 
The book will be of use both to the specialist and the layman, rendering the text of 
the documents easy of access and gathering together within small compass the main 
facts known concerning their own history and their historical background. 


ZweMeER, S. M. The Unoccupied Mission Fields of Africa and Asia. New York: 

Student Volunteer Movement, 1911. Pp. xvi+260. $1.00. 

This volume presents in concise but attractive style a vast array of facts for the 
consideration of the Christian world. Whatever one may think of the author’s point 
of view in general regarding the motive and reason for missions, we certainly are in 
his debt largely for the service he renders in acquainting us with conditions as to which 
we have too long been ignorant or indifferent. 


SMITH, PRESERVED. The Life and Letters of Martin Luther. Boston: Houghton 

Mifflin Co., 1911. Pp. xvi+490. $3.50. 

This volume presents us with a very intimate account of Luther, theman. The 
emphasis is laid upon his character rather than his theology. A large amount of 
investigation has gone into the making of the volume and the result is a symmetrical 
record of the life of a great leader. While this book cannot supersede the great works 
previously published on Luther, it will yet be necessary in every historian’s library 
because of the large amount of new materials it presents and the new points of view 
thereby suggested. 


Dennis, James S., BEACH, HARLAN P., AND Fans, CHARLES H., Editors. World 
Atlas of Christian Missions, Containing a Directory of Missionary Societies, a 
Classified Summary of Statistics, and an Index of Mission Stations Throughout 
the World. Maps by John G. Bartholomew of the Edinburgh Geographical 
Institute. New York: Student Volunteer Movement for Foreign Missions, 
1911. Pp. 172 folio. $4.00. 

In 1902 the Student Volunteer Movement for Foreign Missions published a 
Geography and Atlas of Protestant Missions, prepared by Professor Harlan P. Beach 
of Yale, at the time Educational Secretary of the Movement. The present book is 
a revision of the work of 1902 prepared by the co-operation of the Student Volunteer 
Movement and Commission I of the World Missionary Conference held at Edinburgh 
in June, 1910. The editors were able to avail themselves of the material collected 
for the Edinbutgh Conference, but have extended the work to include on the one side 
Protestant missions to non-Protestant Christians, and on the other, missions of the 
Greek and Roman churches to non-Christians. Home missions, as usually under- 
stood, have not been included. The maps are excellent and the tables are doubtless 
as complete and accurate as it is humanly possible to make them. The book is of the 
highest value as furnishing a “Directory of Christian Missions” and an exhibit of the 
work now in progress for the extension of Christianity among non-Christian peoples 
and the promotion of Protestant Christianity among non-Protestants. 
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